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WE SHALL OVERCOME: THE SPIRIT OF THE FREEDOM RIDERS 
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They gave an answer to the question before the nation (see right) 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL AID QUESTION POSTPONED 





Education bill OK seems sure; 
segregation issue unresolved 


By Russ Nixon 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
EDERAL AID TO STATES for public 
school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries is near passage by Congress, and 
promises to be a major accomplishment 
of the Kennedy Administration in 1961, 
but one which leaves many problems un- 
resolved. On May 25, the Senate voted 
49 to 34 to approve S. 1021 authorizing 
Federal grants of $2,550,000,000 in the 
next three years for public elementary 
and secondary schools. The House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, by an 18 


to 13 vote on May 24, approved H.R. 
5266 with similar provisions. House pass- 
age is_expected early this month. 

The Senate and the House Committee 
managed to sidetrack two controversies 
intimately connected with Federal aid 
to education. 

® The problem of government aid to 
Catholic private schools was postponed 
until amendments to the National De- 
fense Education Act are considered. 

® The question of Federal funds for 
Southern schools defying the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision against segregated 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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BACKTRACK IN WASHINGTON 





Freedom Riders vow 





to roll buses on; 


Kennedy challenged 


By Joanne Grant 


FTER MORE than two weeks of 

racial violence in Alabama the ques- 
tion before the nation is: Where do we 
go from here? 

The answer must come from two 
sources—(1) Negro and white fighters 
for civil rights and (2) the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Southern Negro leaders pointed the 
direction for the first group when Rev. 
Fred Shuttlesworth called for “wave after 
wave” of Freedom Riders to travel un- 
segregated through all the South, and 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. said the 
campaign against segregated bus travel 
would continue “in full force.” 

Student leaders pointed out that hun- 
dreds of college students would soon be 
leaving school for the summer and 
would travel to their homes in bi-racial 
groups. The Congress of Racial Equality 
called on all its affiliates throughout the 
country to test inter-state travel facili- 
ties. 


MARSHALS WITHDRAWN: The Federal 
government’s answer thus far has been 
an appeal by Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy 
for a return to “reason and normalcy” 
and a withdrawal of 566 of the 666 U.S. 
marshals from Montgomery, where they 
had been on call since May 21 to aid local 
law enforcement officials, In a speech 
broadcast to the world on May 26 the 
Attorney- General predicted that within 
40 years a Negro would be president of 
the U.S. 

There was no word from the President. 
Even in his extraordinary address to a 
joint session of Congress May 25 the 
President did not speak of~ our South. 
The omission was all the more glaring 
in the light of his reference to the “whole 
southern half of the globe—Asia, Latin 
America, Africa and the Middle East— 
the lands of the rising peoples” as the 
“battleground for the defense and expan- 
sion of freedom.” That revolution, he 
said, is the “greatest in human history 

..@ revolution which we would sup- 
OIG... .” 
The day he spoke 11 Freedom Riders 


and Negro leaders were arrested in Mont- 
gomery for “breaching the peace;” 27 had 
been taken into custody the day before 
in the Jackson, Miss., bus terminal for 
“failure to move on.” Rev. S.S. Seay, 
Montgomery Negro leader, narrowly es- 
caped death when a white man fired at 
him from a car as he left his home. A 
bullet pierced his wrist. 


IN THE JAILS: Among those arrested 
in Montgomery were the chaplain of Yale 
University; a Yale professor of religion 
and two professors from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Three Negro students also were 
taken. Their freedom ride was an inde- 
pendent action in response to the previ- 
ous week’s violence against CORE groups 
in Anniston, Montgomery and Birming- 
ham. 


Four Negro leaders arrested were Revs. 
Ralph Abernathy, Fred Shuttlesworth 


and Wyatt T. Walker and Bernard Lee, 
Atlanta student. Rev. Abernathy and six 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Herblock in the Washington Post 
“We don’t want no troublemakers from 
the United States.” 
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THEY CAME 4,000 MILES CROSS-COUNTRY 





New York hails peace walkers—next stop London 


ORTY MEMBERS of the San Fran- 

cisco-to-Moscow Walk for Peace 
strode into New York last Sunday and 
led a group of 200 enthusiastic support- 
ers on the final eight miles of a 4,000- 
mile hike across the United States. 


“Was it worth it? Yes,” read the sign 
of one elderly lady who joined the group 
for the walk from the George Washing- 
ton Bridge to the United Nations. 


New York was Mecca for some of the 
group who for six months have been 
walking through deserts, mountain pass- 
es, endless miles of cornfields, hostile 
Texas tank towns and dozens of major 
cities. 


For 13 others, however—all that fi- 
nances would allow—New York was a 
way station. They planned to walk to 
Idlewild Airport May 31 and board a 
plane for London, to complete the final 
2,500-mile trip to Moscow by October. 
Awaiting them in England was a mass 
rally in Trafai,ar Square organized by 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and greetings from Bertrand Russell, 
Benjamin Britten, John Osborne, Herbert 
Read, Sybil Thorndike and others. 


POLARIS PROTEST: Some of the walk- 
ers remaining in the U.S. scheduled a 
continuation walk to New London, Conn., 
to participate in a civil disobedience 





demonstration against Polaris subma- 
rines June 15, The route was by Mot to 
the tip of Long Island, then by ferry 
across the sound from Orient Point to 
Connecticut. 


Members of the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, sponsor of the walk, and 
other peace groups greeted the march- 
ers in Manhattan. 

They trudged down Broadway behind 
a banjo and signs written in the many 
languages they will encounter on the 
marathon journey. “Friedensmarsche— 
von San Francisco nach Moskau,” was 
one. The police handled the walk well. 
Passers-by were unusually interested. 
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The Johnson message 


ERWIN, TENN. 
Vice President Johnson 


has 
done a 30,000-mile round-the- 
world trip to take a message 
from President Kennedy to the 
people of Asia. The message is: 
“The U.S.A. must and will com- 
mit the full strength of its great 
capacity to the cause of human 
freedom everywhere.” How come 
he never took such a message to 
the dark-skinned people of his 
own state of Texas, or of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas or darkest, un- 
free Birmingham? 

Ernest Seeman 


‘Childish’ rivalry 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Instead of becoming hysterical 
about the Russian successes, we 
should find out why the Soviets 
are “ahead” of us. We should ex- 
tend this question into other 
fields, more important than 
space travel. 

Learning better things from 
Russia would stop this childish 
race and would provide the 
means for improving the life on 

Fred Buch 


Praise for Belfrage 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Belfrage is doing an excellent 
job. 

I can only hope along with you 
that the United States govern- 
ment will change its policies. Un- 
til that time comes, however, it 
is the duty of every liberal mag- 
azine to make the appropriate 
condemnation at the appropriate 
times. Steve Rozman 


Who'll mind the store? 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

As many of you in the Wash- 
ington Heights area know, there 
is a Sobell rummage store at 
1553 St. Nicholas Ave., between 
187th and 188th Sts. This store 
has been run by volunteer-help 
and with contributed merchan- 
dise. It has been a source of in- 
come for efforts to free Mor- 
ton Sobell. We are badly in need 
of volunteer help to keep this 
project working. Even a few 
hours a week would be most wel- 
come. Please call us at ALgon- 
quin 4-9983. You will find this a 
most congenial and productive 
way to spend your leisure hours. 

Helen Sobell 


‘It can happen again’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Eichmann’s attorney was re- 
ported as saying “You had your 
reparations, what more do you 
want?” What all Jews want, 
what every decent human being 
wants, is assurances and guar- 
antees that such monstrous gen- 
ocide does not happen again, 
ever! 

Unfortunately the icy fear 
that it may happen again is sub- 
stantiated by facts. Many top 
war criminals tried and convict- 
ed at Nuremberg are free. Krupp 
is back with his fortune restored. 
Globke, Strauss and others are 
members of Adenauer’s govern- 
ment. General Speidel com- 
mands NATO forces in Europe. 
General Heusinger is an execu- 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 

WASHINGTON (AP)—Fidel 
Castro’s rise to power in Cuba 
“may have been directly fi- 
nanced”. by U.S. underworld 
elements, Rep. William C. 
Cramer (R-Fla.) said yester- 
day. 

Cramer told a House judi- 
ciary subcommittee he has in- 
formation suggesting that 
“certain of our crime moguls” 
backed Castro in order to shut 
down Havana gambling es- 
tablishments which were com- 
peting with their establish- 
ments in this country. 

—St. Petersburg Times, 


May 18 
One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 


ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 





B. R., Safety Harbor, Fla. 








tive officer of NATO in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Countless other Na- 
zis are in the courts, police and 
schools of the Bonn republic. 
These facts send a chill of 
horror to the hearts of all who 
know and remember. 
Zena Druckman 


‘Front’ for visitors? 


COLLEGE POINT, N.Y. 
Recently President Kennedy 
wrote letters to the governors of 
several Easte’n seaboard states 
asking them to take steps to in- 
sure the proper treatment of Ne- 
gro foreign diplomats’ while 
working in or visiting in their 
states. Yet there are millions of 
Negroes in these states who re- 
ceive far from proper treatment. 
Are our statesmen more con- 
cerned with shielding these vis- 
itors from the disgraceful facts 
than with achieving racial equal- 
ity in America? 
Patrick Presti 


Lesser evil? 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Perhaps the events of the past 
few days and weeks will con- 
vince some “lesser evil” liberals 
of the unanimity which exists 
among capitalist politicians and 
what hides behind demagogic 
double talk. M. M. 


Peace Corps 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Are we, the foreigners’ sleek 
sons, 
Who rule because our skin is 
white, 
Prepared to train black 
Africans 
While OUR 
a blight? 


Do men who still neglect the 
cause 
Of colored people in this land, 
Upholding segregation laws 
Think Africans would 
understand? 
Lennie Rolerson 


escutcheon bear's 


A call to speak up 


MALIBU, CALIF. 

What gives it the right to call 
itself a Peace Corps? Even the 
Quakers have been more modest, 
calling their own project a Work 
Camp. If the President really 
(and perhaps I sound naive) 
thinks of it as peace machinery, 
then the people in the non-vio- 
lence movement should sue for 
libel. I urgently suggest that 
those with the mind for it state 
their reactions, opinions, misgiv- 
ings or hopes in print. 

Curtis Zahn 





Ten Years Ago in the Guardian. 


HE U.S. SUPREME COURT last Monday ruled in a 6-2 decision 
that the Smith Act was constitutional. C. B. Baldwin, secretary, 
and Elmer Benson, chairman, of the Progressive Party, immediately 


issued this statement: 


“The Supreme Court’s decision . 


. is even more far-reaching 


tn its blow at the Bill of Rights than the infamous Dred Scott 
decision. The majority of the Court stand convicted by all the peo- 
ple devoted to liberty of ignoring the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of thought, speech and assembly in bowing supinely to the 
bipartisan war hysteria in this mockery of justice. . .” 





eee Kasten Cat 


—From te National Guardian, June 6, 1951. 
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A British view 


BRIXHAM, ENG. 

A world protest against the 
right of the U.S.A. to store up 
and hoard a two-year food sup- 
ply is long overdue. Food should 
be under the control of a Dis- 
tribution Center which would be 
responsible for sending food to 
needy areas. If this were done, 
Kennedy’s expensive plan for 
sending a “peace” army of un- 
wanted Americans to Europe 
would be superfluous. We have to 
many Americans on top of us 
already. Rhoda Clarke 


We pray, in a way 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
(Inspired by the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast on TV) 


We thank Thee, Lord, that we 
may share 
In the fruit of the workers’ 
labors, 
And we ask Thee, Lord, to bless 
our plans 
To enslave cur weaker neigh- 


bors. 
We ask Thee, Lord, to bless 
Boun Oum 
And his opium, booze and 
wenches 
And to smite the hungry Pathet 
Lao 
In their nuts and in their 
trenchec. 


We pray the Cuban workers may 
Again accept our fetters. 
That they see that it’s wrong 

to fight 
Against their Yankee betters 
B. C. 
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Artie in the London Daily Express 


Outward bound 
S.S. MAASDAM 


We students and teachers trav- 
eling to Europe aboard the Dutch 
liner Maasdam would like to add 
our voices to the growing num- 
ber demanding abolition of 
HUAC. Owen Mortimer 


Peace library 


CHICAGO, ILI.. 

The Peace Library of the U.S. 
Committee Against Militariza- 
tion has acquisitions from some 
2,000 peace groups in the U.S. 
and other countries, obtained 
during the past decade. 

From most of the 6,000 peace 
committees in the U.S. the Li- 
brary has no materials and now 
requests them to send, gratis, 
their 1961 and future material. 
All items should be addressed to 
Albert Bofman, or to Peace Li- 
brary, 913 W. 69 St., Chicago 21. 
If USCAM materials are desired 
in exchange, the items should be 
addressed to me or to Peace Li- 
brary Exch., at the same address. 
If desired in exchange, your 
peace committee may receive 
peace materials from other coun- 
tries. Albert Bofman 


Information, please 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Since the Congress is supposed 
to be the body to start a war, 
how come Kennedy could start 
one, and rot be impeached 
for it? Name withheld 


One man’s poison .. . 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Jack Kennedy behaves like a 
boy who won't take his Castroil. 
To those who attempt to invade 
Cuba: Ask not for whom Fidel 
tolls, he toils for thee. 

Hugh Murray Sr. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Caterpillars for worms 


N MAY 17, one month to the day (April 17) of the start of the 
0 rapidly wrecked invasion of Cuba, Dr. Fidel Castro offered a 
deal to the invasion’s sponsors: He would exchange the 1,200 or so 
prisoners—except for"the murderers among them—for 500 US. trac- 
tors. 

“The invaders have to pay for the damage they have done,” he 
said, adding that if the prisoners were not traded “they will work 
hard building trenches and fortifications.” 

Had the offer resulted from a private overture by the US. 
State Dept. it could hardly have been seized upon with more alac- 
rity. Almost overnight (actually May 20, following some rapid 
behind-scenes doings which came to light later), a Tractors for 
Freedom Committee composed of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower and Walter Reuther sprang into being, with De- 
troit banker Joseph M. Dodge as treasurer and a mailing address, 
P.O. Box “Freedom,” Detroit. 

Treasurer Dodge could hardly have had time to open an account 
in his own bank before $5,000 was offered by Cardinal Spellman, 
followed quickly by $25,000 from John (“Jake the Barber”) Fac- 
tor, a noted Hollywood resident; and another $25,000 from oil man 
Ed Pawley, onetime U.S. ambassador to Cuba. 


HE HUE AND CRY which resulted was the envy of every Madi- 

son Avenue stunt man. While Senators shouted “Millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute,” and the New York Times 
likened the goings-on to Eichmann’s offer to trade Jews for trucks 
(we'll come back to this one later), the State Dept. moved rapidly 
to enable the entry of a paroled delegation of ten prisoners to nego- 
tiate the exchange. 

The prisoners, or “worms” (gusanos), as the Cubans call them, 
including one who had gone along with the invaders as a “war 
correspondent,” wore their camouflage invasion uniforms but 
otherwise looked trim, healthy and well fed. In Washington, where 
they got VIP State Dept. handling, they said Fidel wanted 200 
Caterpillar D-8-Super tractors equipped with disks for plowing, 
and 300 of the same (‘or an International Harvester type of the 
same work capacity) equipped with bulldozer blades for road-build- 
ing and construction. Promptly the Caterpillar works at Peoria, IIl.. 
where unemployment has been a factor among a large segment of 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers membership, offered to pro- 
vide the whole 500 in 4-6 weeks’ time at $40,000 each. 


Along about here in the proceedings, newspapermen began won- 
dering just how deeply the U.S. government had involved itself in 
the deal. The White House, as it had in the invasion itself, at first 
disclaimed any role. But then it came out, bit by bit, that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles had 
recruited what was variously called the Roosevelt or Reuther Com- 
mittee beginning the day following the Castro offer. 

Finally President Kennedy conceded his role, confirmed that 
the State Dept. would lift the embargo to permit the tractors to 
go to Cuba and that contributions for their purchase would be de- 
ductible for income tax purposes, and urged all Americans to con- 
tribute. His aides said he would make a personal donation as a 
private citizen. 

The President’s personal plea was sure to open U.S. purses to 
the project, and might even soften the hearts of 100 bankers asked 
by a Miami bank to lend $150,000 each against future fund-raising. 
so the tractor-prisoner exchange might be completed within Pre- 
mier Castro’s deadline. (Actually Castro set no deadline, but did 
insist on spare parts and a five-year guarantee on the tractors. He 
also offered an alternative: An exchange of his prisoners for those 
in U.S., Latin American and Spanish jails for “espousing ideas of 
progress” and struggling against “the Somozas and Francos and 
the tyrannies that oppress their nations.” There were no takers.) 


y fpeened NEW YORK TIMES comparison of the exchange with Eich- 
mann’s offer to trade Hitler’s Jewish victims for trucks deserves 
a sharp come-uppance. Hitler’s victims were not traitors to their 
country, nor betrayers. Castro’s prisoners are, Castro’s offer in- 
volves tractors for traitors or Caterpillars for worms, as the Cubans 
call the invaders and terrorists. 

We of the GUARDIAN, needless to say, are all for the ex- 
change, as long as Spellman, Jake the Barber and their ilk are 
willing to pay for it. On second thought, though, that tax deduc- 
tion offer might look good to anybody. Imagine the howl at In- 
ternal Revenue next April 15, if 80,000,000 taxpayers demand de- 
ductions for gifts to Tractors for Freedom. —THE GUARDIAN 
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RUSK PLAYS CASSANDRA ROLE 





Ailing NATO responds wanly 


to U.S. plea to get tough 


By David Wesley 


ATE IN THE AFTERNOON of April 
25, when the rout of the invasion 
forces in Cuba was complete, President 
Kennedy stood before about 400 newspa- 
per editors at an off-the-record briefing 
in the State Dept.’s antiseptic new build- 
ing in Washington. It was a Kennedy 
none of the audience—nor the American 
public—had seen before. 


Gone were the self-assurance, the ring 
of the voice, the call to a rendezvots with 
destiny. In their place was something like 
the chagrin of the precocious youngster 
experiencing the first real come-uppance 
of his life. With the blow to the image of 
himself and his abilities had come doubt 
and confusion. 

Tonelessly, the President painted a 
grim word picture of a world in which a 
fiendish foe glowered down on the US., 
bent on its destruction. It was a sermon 


eles. London Daily Worker 
“Come on everybody, we mustn’t aban- 
don our allies .. .” 


on hellfire and damnation, and the im- 
pression produced by the youthful chief 
executive was that of a man calling for 
help—or at least, as he later wrote to the 
publisher of Newsday, for “support... 
understanding . . . patience.”’ The appeal 
to the editors was desperate enough to 
include a suggestion for massive newspa- 
per self-censorship. 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE: From that post- 
Cuba moment on, “everybody in Wash- 
ington,” as James Reston wrote in the 
New York Times, has been “rushing off in 
all directions,” seeking companions in 
misery. It was obvious, as Reston implied, 
that the Cuban debacle had a traumatic 
effect on the most self-confident new Ad- 
ministration in history. The Kennedy 





team was displaying manic - depressive 
symptoms. 

The first to be brought up short was 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. He arrived 
in Oslo for the Kennedy Administration’s 
first NATO foreign ministers conference 
May 8-10 with the primary objective of 
seeking aid of friends in coping with the 
dangers that, to the Administration, loom- 
ed on every hand. Like the President, 
Rusk paved the way for the plea, which 
would involve an overnight transition of 
NATO from a European to a global poli- 
tico - military defense institution, by 
painting a foreboding picture of the state 
of the world. 

The response of the other 14 ministers 
was one of such undisguised incredulity 
that Rusk, according to U.S. correspond- 
ents, had toned down the colors of his 
palette by the second day. “The spec- 
tacle,”’ wrote Joseph C. Harsch from Oslo 
in the Christian Science Monitor, ‘of the 
American Secretary of State sounding as 
though the roof had fallen in just because 
Premier Castro triumphed over an ad- 
mittedly bungled Washington plot struck 
most of the others as getting things 
slightly out of perspective.” 

Rusk had been assigned to get the 
NATO partners to share the “burden” of 
such U.S. troubles as Cuba, Laos, Korea, 
South Vietnam, despite the fact that they 
are completely outside NATO’s terms of 
reference. The group agreed to set up 
temporary political committees to gather 
information on other areas of the globe; 
but, as Harsch reported, and as _ this 
writer, just back after a visit to Western 
Europe, can affirm, NATO countries are 
“less than massively aroused by the . 
appeal to any sense of being vitally in- 
volved or concerned in Laos or Cuba.” 


SCANT SUCCESS: The Washington Post 
correspondent wrote May 11 _ that 
“most- diplomats here agreed” that “the 
U.S. attempt to spur the alliance into a 
sense of urgent common action to meet 
the challenge of communism outside 
the NATO defense zone had only 
marginal success.” 


But what of the NATO defense zone 
itself? The European foreign ministers 
had gathered at Oslo hopeful of perceiv- 
ing new attitudes and approaches in re- 
sponse to the Administration’s big shock 
in Cuba. The NATO that the new US. 
leaders were confronting for the first 
time was in Kennedy’s own words (State 
of the Union message), “in some disar- 
ray” ‘(Marquis Childs in Oslo called it 
“quite appalling disarray’’—New York 
Post, May 8). 

This, in part, is the state of that dis- 
array: 

BRITAIN—Unwilling to join the Com- 
mon Market, leaving NATO’s economic 


base badly bifurcated; unwilling to meet 
NATO troop assignment, fearful of 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY SHAKES WITH NATO GEN. ADOLF HEUSINGER 


The former Hitler army officer is now based in Washington 


NATO’s nuclearization. 


FRANCE—Hopelessly at odds with the 
partners, insisting on Three-Power con- 
trol of NATO, non-integrated ground 
forces, separately nuclear establishment, 
etc. France’s NATO troops worn out in 
Algeria. 

PORTUGAL—Planning to bog down— 
or already doing so—NATO troops and 
equipment in Angola. An announcement 
to this effect came from Lisbon while the 
ministers at Oslo were addressing head- 
shaking remarks on Angola to Portuguese 
Foreign Minister Alberto Franco Nogueira. 

DENM4SRK—Refuses to join Common 
Market until Britain does; rejects plan of 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO commander- 
in-chief, for joint Danish-West German 
security arrangements for the Baltic Sea 
because it would mean German generals 
commanding Danish troops. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND—Intensely 
irritated, like Portugal, over Washington’s 
colonial policy (Congo in the case of Bel- 
gium, the coming struggle with Indonesia 
over West Irian in the case of the Neth- 
erlands). It is no time for either Belgium 
or Holland to get hotly engaged in Europe. 


THE OLD STUFF: What was clearly 
needed at Oslo, as the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat declared, “was new decision, 
new purpose, new action.” 


Rusk offered an old gift, an old de- 
mand and an old promise. All three were 
dutifully and unenthusiastically noted in 
the “broad, general statements” (New 
York Times) that made up the final 
“milk - toast” (Washington Post) com- 
munique, and the conference disbanded 
with the “disarray” still unrepaired. 

The Rusk gift, first offered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last December, was five 
Polaris submarines to be attached to the 
NATO fleet, their 80 missiles to be kept 
under U.S. control. This, incidentally, 
represents a significant step, underplayed 
in the press, away from the previous lim- 
itation of NATO to tactical nuclear 
weapons, toward making NATO a fourth 
“deterrent” power. 

The Rusk demand was for an increase 
in the partners’ NATO-assigned conven- 
tional forces, and the promise was to de- 
fend Berlin, come what may. The key 
issue, of course, is Berlin. “We must plan 
a long-range solution to the problem of 
Berlin,” declared Candidate Kennedy in 
one of his attacks on the Eisenhower 
regime. At Oslo the NATO ministers lis- 
tened in vain for even a short-range pro- 
posal, other than the threat of war. 

“There no longer appears,” reported 
the Washington Post May 9 from Oslo, 
“to be any Western disposition to make 
proposals on Berlin or to offer conces- 
sions unless the Russians first show 
some readiness to change their free-city 
plan.” 


MAJOR THREAT: Despite this, the dip- 
lomats were agreed that 1961 was the 
likely year for Moscow—rebuffed on its 
recent offer to the West Germans for di- 
rect negotiations—to turn over to East 
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Germany the access routes to Berlin; and 
that if this led to the closing of those 
routes, force might be used to reopen 
them. This may well be the world’s most 
explosive powder-keg. If such a military 
conflict developed, it would almost cer- 
tainly lead to nuclear war. 


For the central fact of NATO’s “dis- 
array,” left unaffected by Oslo, is that 
the West cannot hope to fight an effec- 
tive conventional war on the continent of 
Europe. 

The results of its splits and strains, in- 
cluding the longstanding “disagreements 
over broad military policy’ (New York 
Times, May 14) is that NATO military 
forces are still far below the planned 
levels. In an analysis May 22, U.S. News 
& World Report summed up the Norstad 
command thus: “A hodgepodge of men, 
arms and equipment ... put together on 
a concept now held to be outmoded.” 
Said U.S. News: “Ground-combat power of 
Soviet armed forces in Central Europe is 
at least twice that of the Western Al- 
liance.” 


GERMAN POWER: Even West Germany 
is behind schedule, especially in equip- 
ping its forces, according to U.S. News. 
But it is the biggest and best European 
army available to NATO, and this, as it 
happens, causes as much alarm within 
the Alliance as it does in Eastern Europe. 
So unready for combat are the 21 exist- 
ing NATO divisions (instead of the de- 
sired 30 to 35) that U.S. News says the 
five U.S. divisions in Europe “provide 
about half of NATO’s combat power.” 
While half the available 23 Soviet divi- 
sions are armored or mechanized, none 
of the West’s is either. 


The Oslo conference has left the U.S. 
and its allies of the NATO “bastion” in 
the position of approaching the expected 
Soviet initiative on Berlin in a condition 
of military weakness, but at the same 
time devoid of any creative diplomatic 
formula to substitute for this weakness. 
And the stakes could searcely be higher. 
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Freedom Riders vow 


(Continued from Page 1) 
freedom riders have initiated a Federal 
court suit to test Alabama’s laws requir- 
ing segregated travel facilities. The Jus- 
tice Dept. said it would file a “friend of 
the court” brief. 

The Jackson arrests came at the end 
of a heavily escorted ride from Montgom- 
ery when the riders alighted from the bus 
and sought to enter the bus terminal’s 
white waiting room. Rev. James Lawson 
of Nashville, Tenn., student sit-in ad- 
viser, said the purpose of the freedom 
rides was to make integrated travel safe 
for the ordinary citizen. Referring to the 
1,000-man National Guard escort he said: 

“This is not an ordinary trip. Our pur- 
pose cannot be shown with this massive 
demonstration. We're saying we would 
rather be without this protection. We 
have come prepared to take the risk. We 
know that what would happen in Jack- 
son would be the same as already hap- 
pened in Montgomery and Birmingham.” 

Seventeen more were arrested in Jack- 
son May 27-28. More Freedom Rides 
were scheduled. 


WE SHALL OVERCOME: The spirit and 
determination of the Negro community 
was perhaps best illustrated on the night 
of May 20-21 in Montgomery when 1,500 
people sat all night in church with a mob 
howling outside, and with tear gas meant 
for the mob blowing back into the 
church. They sat singing We Shall Over- 
come and praying, not knowing whether 
the 100 or more marshals would be able 
to hold back the raving mob of thousands. 

A minister said: “Bless all those cow- 
ards standing outside that can’t fight 
unless they have a mob to come with 
them. Bless that stupid Governor of ours.” 

Finally, Rev. King, comparing Alabama 
with Hitler Germany, announced that he 
had just talked with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Rev. Shuttlesworth announced 
that the Governor had just declared mar- 
tial law and the National Guard was on 
its way. In the early hours of the morning 
the National Guard took the worshippers 
home by truck and the Montgomery po- 
lice radio announced: 

“We understand that at 3 a.m. the Na- 
tional Guard turned those niggers loose 
from that church. Look for them, and if 
you find any see them safely home.” 


A CHARGE OF POLITICS: The next 
night at a church gathering in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Rev. Abernathy said that it had 
been within the President’s power to send 
troops. “We think he played politics,” he 
said. Dr. King in an interviéw with Mur- 
ray Kempton of the New York Post said: 
“Has the President ever said that this 
is a moral question? Of course he talks 
about the law of the land. But suppose 
he came down here: Would they throw 
rocks at him?” 
In his only statement the President on 
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May 20 called on Alabama officials to 
prevent further violence and expressed 
his hope that “any person, whether a 
citizen of Alabama or a visitor there, 
would refrain from any action which 
would in any way tend to provoke fur- 
ther outbreaks.” After that appeal all 
other announcements were handled by 
Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy. The Attorney 
General, while attesting to the legality 
of unsegregated inter-state travel, made 
repeated appeals during the two weeks 
for a “return to reason.” 





BRAVING THE MOB AT MONTGOMER 


Y—NEGROES LEAVE THE CHURCH AFTER A SIEGE 


It took local police, National Guard troops and U.S. marshals to curb the violence of the white racists. 


AFTER THE FACT: While insisting that 
the Freedom Riders must be protected, 
he also made it clear that troops would 
not be sent. The Attorney General was 
on all-night duty during the two tense 
weekends of May 14 and May 20, and was 
in frequent telephone contact with state 
and local officials. He had an open wire 
to Montgomery and was in radio contact 
with the Yale group’s bus during its trip 
from Atlanta and with the Freedom Rid- 
ers convoy from Montgomery to Jackson. 


However, marshals were not ordered 
in until after the fifth riot had taken 
place, and during the siege of the church 
it was clear that the marshals were not 
a strong enough force. 


The Attorney General issued strong 
statements to Governor John Patterson 
of Alabama and later to the Alabama 
Congressional delegation in which he 
pointed out that he had been assured by 
the Governor, the FBI and his own rep- 
resentative, John Siegenthaler, that the 
state would handle any situation that 
might arise. 


ABSENT POLICE: Despite these assur- 
ances, the Attorney General noted, there 
were no police on hand when the Free- 
dom Riders reached. Montgomery on May 
20 and none arrived until the brutal beat- 
ings were over. He told the Southern con- 
gressmen: 

“For several hours Saturday after the 
riot, I attempted to contact Gov. Patter- 
son to find out what steps he intended 
to take. After I could not reach him the 
marshals were dispatched .. .” 

On May 24, as the Freedom Riders de- 
parted for Jackson, the Attorney General 
announced there would be no interfer- 
ence with state and local agencies. (Gov. 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi had promised 
protection.) The Attorney General also 
said: 

“The Alabama and Mississippi law en- 
forcement officials are meeting the test 
today, but their job is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. A cooling-off period 
is needed. It would be wise for those trav- 
eling through these two states to delay 
their trips until the present state of con- 
fusion and danger has passed and an 
atmosphere of reason and normalcy has 
been restored.” He referred to the “in- 
creasing possibility that innocent persons 
may be injured.” Many asked: Were the 
Freedom Riders thus placed in the guilty 
category? 

On May 25 the Attorney General asked 
for an injunction against two police of- 
ficials in Montgomery and two in Bir- 
mingham and against Claude Henley, de- 
scribed as the ringleader of the mob at 
Montgomery. The request for an injunc- 
tion against the police was on the ground 
that they wilfully failed to protect 
the bus riders. 


99 YEARS IS ENOUGH: Negro leaders 
reacted quickly to the call for a cooling- 
off period. Uriah J. Fields, president of 
the Montgomery Improvement  Assn., 
wired the Attorney General: “Had there 
not been a cooling-off period following 
the Civil War, the Negro would be free 
today. Isn’t ninety-nine years long 
enough to cool off, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral?” 

Dr. King rejected both the idea of a 


cooling-off period and the criticism of 
white and Negro Southern “moderates” 
who thought the Freedom Riders had 
set the civil rights movement back. He 
said the demonstrators were “pioneers 
who are making the way possible for peo- 
ple of all areas to ride buses unmolested 
by segregation . . . I can conceive of no 
great social change or progress without 
some individuals who are willing to take 
the blows and who are temporarily mis- 
understood.” 

Negro leaders also objected to the ob- 
lique equating of the Freedom Riders 
with the mob. Roscoe Drummond in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune ‘May 24) said the 
riders “may be doing it to provoke an 
incident.” Walter Lippmann in the Herald 
Tribune (May 23) called the Freedom 
Riders agitators and said the Administra- 
tion should consult with the movement’s 
leaders. “For while agitation cannot, and 
should not be suppressed, it cannot be 
lett ‘unlimited and uncontrolled,” he said. 

NAACP Exec. Sec. Roy Wilkins replied: 
“We reject completely, regardless of the 
guise in which it is presented, the inde- 
fensible thesis that citizens who seek to 
exercise their declared and defined con- 
stitutional rights anywhere in their 
inciters to 
are otherwise 


country are provocateurs, or 
violence, or 


disorders or 





disturbers of the public peace and order. 
When the public peace is based upon de- 
nial of the constitutional rights of the 
individual and upon the suppression of 
petitioners, protestants and peaceful ac- 
tivists, then it is not peace, but tyranny.” 


ANOTHER VIEW: The London Times 
of May 23 said the Freedom Riders are 
“a remarkable display of discipline and 
maturity, and demonstrate one clear way 
the battle will be won.” The editorial 
said: “An effort is needed to realize that 
the victims of the weekend's savagery in 
Alabama were simply riding a bus to as- 
sert an established legal right. In the face 
of this, President Kennedy’s appeal 
against further ‘provocation’ is difficult 
to understand .. .” 

While the New York Times was worry- 
ing about what the mob riots would do 
to our “image” abroad and the Wall 
Street Journal was commenting that ‘‘the 
so-called Freedom Riders went looking for 
trouble,” the Negro press was taking a 
different stand. 

The Amsterdam News in an editorial 
May 27 said that Patterson's unavaila- 
bility when the President telephoned, and 
the jailing of the riders in Jackson in 
the face of government protection, 
“should serve to emphasize to President 
Kennedy that he was wrong a few days 
ago when he said that legislation on civil 
rights is not needed at this time.” 

The editorial added: “It is high time 
not only for the United States to spell 
out clearly such laws, but to forthrightly 


enforce those laws already on the books 
which provide for the protection of Amer- 
icans, here in America. And the quickest 
way to make a law in these United States 
is to have the highest executive, through 
the weight of his high office, get behind 
a bill and rush it through Congress.” 


THE TIME HAS COME: The most vigor- 
ous comment came from Clarence Mit- 
chell in his column in the Afro-American 
May 27. He said: “National officials of 
government must accept the major por- 
tion of the blame for their [Mississippi 
and Alabama’s! outlawry. It has been 
known for many years and under several 
administrations that the South bristles 
with segregation signs in inter- and intra- 
state travel. It has been known for many 
years that this is unlawfully enforced by 
policemen in uniform and by gangster 
types who are permitted to operate with 
police approval ... The time has come 
to call out the army and put detachments 
in the bus stations if the law enforce- 
ment officers in the states are too corrupt 
or too cowardly to protect citizens when 
they are traveling.” 

Reasons for the hesitancy of the Fed- 
eral government were spelled out by the 
Christian Science Monitor May 23: “He 
{Kennedy! has used his congressional 
friendship to woo Southerners persistent- 
ly and tactfully. Though Mr. Kennedy’s 
reaction to Birmingham and Montgomery 
has been firm, use of federal marshals 
insttad of paratroops, as at Little Rock. 
is less hard on local susceptibles.” 


IN HIGH PLACES: Associated Press col- 
umnist James Marlow (N.Y. Post, May 
23) was critical of the concept. He wrote: 

“If the President had taken a more 
vigorous position, he undoubtedly would 
have antagonized a number of Southern 
Democrats at a time when he needs their 
help to pass important legislation in 
Congress. But the President’s personal 
performance on civil rights since he took 
office has been surprisingly mild when 
it is remembered that during the Presi- 
dential campaign he promised fast action 
on civil rights legislation.” 

Through it all many have been con- 
cerned by the lack of outright condem- 
nation in high places of the Alabama of- 
ficials for plain inhumanity. The govern- 
ment is concerned about its image, yet 
it must be aware that its image suffers 
when it limits its comment to that of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, director of the United 
States Information Agency. His clinical 
comment was: 


“To some of us the picture of a burning 
bus in Alabama may merely represent 
the speed and competence of a photo- 
grapher, but to those of us in the United 
States Information Agency, it means that 
picture will be front-paged from Manila 
to Rabat.” 


After their Alabama ordeal as they rode 
to an uncertain fate in Mississippi, the 
Freedom Riders sang to the tune of the 
Banana Boat Song: 

“Freedom, give us freedom. / I took a 
trip down Alabama way, / Freedom’s com- 
ing and it won’t be long. / I met much 
trouble on Mother’s Day, / Freedom's 
coming and it won’t be long.” 


Their image was unimpeachable. 


June.5, 1961. 
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PUBLIC LAW 78 STILL ON BOOKS 





Congress hands big growers 
a new harvest of profits 


By Lawrence Emery 
ONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS team- 
ed up with a majority of House Re- 
publicans last month to pass a farm la- 
bor bill that keeps wages low for the 
benefit of 2 per cent of the nation’s larg- 
est farm operators. 


The measure extends for two years 
without change Public Law 178, which 
permits the importation of up to 500,000 
Mexican nationals yearly to work on 
farms in the Southwest. It was opposed 
by the Kennedy Administration, the 
AFL-CIO, the National Farmers Union 
and many church groups. 


The final vote was 231 to 157, with 
115 Democrats joining 116 Republicans 
to make up the lopsided majority. A se- 
ries of Administration-backed amend- 
ments intended to protect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic farm 
workers was shouted down one by one. 
Much of the Democratic support for the 
bill came from Southerners and from 
Californians representing factory-farm 
interests in their state. . 


The House vote was a severe defeat 
for the Kennady Administration. Secy. 
of Labor Goldberg declared on April 24 
that “it is extremely important that the 
Administration’s position be understood: 
We are against any extension of Public 
Law 78 without reform.” The reforms 
sought would have limited the number of 
Mexican nationals, called braceros, who 
could be hired by one employer, and 
would have made employment of bra- 
ceros conditional upon the wages and 
conditions offered domestic farm labor- 
ers. 

NO HEARING: The Administration’s 
program was contained in a bill offered 
by Rep. Merwin Coad (D-Ia.) but was 
not even given a hearing by the House 
Agriculture Committee. The committee, 
headed by Harold D. Cooley (D-N.C.) 


voted 25 to 3 for a straight extension of 
the law. Coad said the bracero program 
“depends for its existence on poverty 
and unemployment in the Republic of 
Mexico and has a tendency to increase 
poverty and unemployment at home.” 

Employment of braceros was legally 
permitted during wartime because of la- 
bor shortages; it was formally extended 
into peacetime with the United States- 
Mexico Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, known as Public Law 78. 

In 1960 about 315,000 braceros were 
employed on U.S. farms, most of ‘them 
in California, Texas, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Arkansas, The Natl. Sharecrop- 
pers Fund, Inc., which supports the or- 
ganization of migratory workers, says 
that the law’s “impact on American 
farm workers, already among the low- 
est paid, least protected, and most un- 
deremployed members of our society, 
has been disastrous, In heavy bracero- 
using parts of Arkansas farm wages are 
as low as 35 cents an hour, in parts of 
Texas, 45. Domestic farm workers are 
forced to migrate to find higher wages.” 


PAY DEPRESSED: Rep. Jeffery Cohelan 
(D-Calif.) wrote in a letter to the Wash- 
ington Post May 21: “Although the Mex- 
ican farm labor program was not in- 
tended to displace domestic workers or 
to depress their wages, these results in 
fact have occurred . Furthermore, 
there is a basic inconsistency in the fact 
that the imported Mexican farm work- 
ers are guaranteed wages and» working 
conditions which our own farm workers 
are not receiving.” 

The Post itself commented: “The plain 
fact is that the Mexican peasants, des- 
perate and willing to work for low wages 
and under conditions of bare subsistence, 
have made peasants of American agri- 
cultural workers.” The paper said that 
without the protective amendments of- 
fered by the Administration, “it would 









TINY WORKER, LITTLE PAY 
The law helps her boss 


be better to let Public Law 78 die alto- 
gether. Americans generally can have no 
wish to continue a ‘harvest of shame’ or 
to perpetuate in this free land the ana- 
chronism of a migrant peasantry.” 


The New York Times wrote on May 3: 
“The time has come for the Federal gov- 
ernment to stop fostering the use of 
cheap foreign labor to the detriment of 
American workers.” 

But the 2 per cent of the biggest grow- 
ers still pulls more -weight in Congress 
than the Post, the Times, the Kennedy 
Administration and the trade union 
movement combined. 
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OVER 1,000 AT MEETING 


Huberman offers 
program on Cuba 


N AUDIENCE of well over 1,000 
"™’ gathered in New York at the Hoiel 
New Yorker May 22 to hear a report on 
Cuba by Leo Huberman, Monthly Re- 
view co-editor, who was in Cuba at the 
time of the April 17 invasion. At the 
conclusion of a report which will appear 
in full in the June Monthly Review, 
Huberman offered the following four- 
point program for resumption of pacific 
relations between the U.S. and Cuba: 


1. Sit down with Fidel Castro and talk 
things over as one sovereign nation to 
another. It was President Kennedy who 
said in his Inaugural Address: “Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let us 
never fear to negotiate.” 


2. Ask Castro to restore the Revolution- 
ary Government’s original proposal of 
paying for confiscated property with 20- 
year bonds paying 41! percent interest. 
Offer to provide Castro with the money 
to pay for these bonds, by making a long- 
term loan at a low rate of interest. 

3. Return Guantanamo to Cuba. Since 
the U.S. doesn’t really need the base any 
more, this gesture would cost nothing 
and gain a great deal. 

4. End Cuba’s dependence on the so- 
cialist countries by restoring unlimited 
trade. With a large permanent pool of 
unemployed in our country, the recovery 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
business each year would help us, and 
would certainly make things easier for 
Cuba. 








N.Y. forum set June 6 

on Jewish-Arab relations 
EW OUTLOOK, a monthly magazine 
devoted to Middle East affairs, will 
hold a forum at 8 p.m. June 6, at the 
Wendell Willkie Memorial Bldg., 20 3. 
40th St.. New York City. Abraham 
Shenker, a member of the Jewish Agency 
Executive, who has just returned from 
Israel, will speak on “New Developments 

for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement.” 





MOLINA SENTENCING PUT OFF TILL JUNE 22 





An interview with a cenfessed liar in Havana 


In New York’s Court of General Sessions May 26, Judge Mitchell Schweitzer 
postponed the sentencing of Francisco Molina until June 22. Defense Attorney 
Samuel Neuburger had argued that the verdict be set aside because Humberio 
Triana Tarrado, a key witness, had admitted in Cuba that he gave false testimony 
during the trial. Judge Schweitzer reserved decision on the motion. Molina was 
convicted on April 7 of second-degree murder in the death of a Venezuelan girl, 
shot by a stray bullet during a fight between pro-and anti-Castro Cubans, in a 
New York restaurant last September. Neuburger charged that Molina had been 
convicted in an atmosphere of anti-Castro hysteria: Prosecution witnesses, in- 
cluding Triana, had refused to answer questions about activities in Miami. where 
they were members of anti-Castro exile groups. Triana turned up in the invading 
force and is now a prisoner in Cuba. Below is an account of an interview with 


Triana. 
By Cedric Belfrage 


HAVANA 

ROM HAVANA’S Sports Stadium de- 

tention quarters for Cienaga de Zap- 
ata invaders, the “murder” case against 
Francisco Molina looked startlingly dif- 
ferent to Humberto Triana Tarrado, one 
of the five Cuban counterrevolutionaries 
on whose testimony Molina was convict- 
ed. 

Triana’s participation in the invasion 
proves the point that defense attorney 
Samuel Neuburger was barred from mak- 
ing at the trial—that the “evidence” 
against Molina came from completely 
CIA-tainted sources, The witness’s sud- 
den change of perspective, now that he 
is a prisoner of the other side in the 
“war” of which the Molina case was an 
earlier propaganda battle, is perhaps 
unique in legal annals. 


According to what “as emerged here 
so far, Triana is admitting a number of 
his courtroom lies, but balking on others 
on the ground that “I might get in per- 
jury trouble when I return to the U.S.” 
He seems confident that he will get back 
ere long to his spiritual home, where he 
presumably counts on justifying his 









HUMBERTO TRIANA TARRADO 
A change in perspective 


statements here by saying that he was 
“brainwashed.” 


HAD A KNIFE: He has made clear his 
lack of principles of any kind, and is 
admitting facts he cannot possibly deny. 





He admits having had a knife when he 
ent@red El Prado cafe, and stabbing the 
two loyal Cubans, Ochoa and Romero 
(with whom he was confronted here), 
in the brawl. U.S. prosecuting officials, 
he said, told him they would implicate 
him in the shooting if he didn’t swear 
he had no weapon and that he saw Mo- 
lina fire the fatal shot. In fact, he was 
lying on the floor when the shots were 
fired and saw nothing, he said. 


“T see now,” he volunteered here, “that 
it was all a plan by U.S. authorities to 
turn a simple death into a_ political 
crime.” He still insists that he and his 
anti-Castro friends entered the cafe only 
“to buy sandwiches” and that the pro- 
Castro elements started the brawl. But 
with regard to the testimony of his friend 
Luis Rodriquez, who was shot in the 
shoulder.in the cafe, Triana now says: 
“Rodriquez is a liar.” (Rodriquez had 
testified that Molina shot at him twice.) 


Habaneros who knew Triana in former 
years confirm that he was always a 
Batista man when that was profitable to 
him, and had two brothers who were 
Batista army officers, one now dead and 
one serving a long jail term. 


The latter brother owned a large Cam- 
aguey plantation acquired and extended 
by the gangster techniques of that per- 
iod, and. presumably Triana joined the 
invasion in hope of regaining the prop- 
erty. Triana himself was a head waiter 
at the plush Riviera Hotel—a position 
from which he used his Batistiano con- 
nections to oust Gabriel Costa. Costa 
and his wife and three children were 
reduced to penury as a result of Triana’s 
maneuvering. Costa is again holding the 
job. 


AFFIDAVIT TAKEN: Bazooka-trained 
in Guatemala, Triana arrived off the 
Cienaga de Zapata in the ship Houston, 
which was sunk by Cuban planes, He 
came ashore after a long swim, unarmed 
and in his underwear. He wandered for 
11 days in the mangrove swamps before 
giving himself up. With an affidavit ob- 
tained from him here, defense attorney 
Neuburger returned to New York May 14 
to take steps for a new trial. 

Meanwhile 29-year-old Molina wrote 
to Cuba from jail: “It isn’t important 
if I have to spend my whole life here, if 
that’s the way it is decided. What is im- 
portant, as Fidel says, is that the Revo- 
lution keep marching ahead .. . Neither 
this prison nor all the prisons in the 
U.S. can diminish my ideals. I will de- 
fend the fatherland and the Revolution 
until death.” 

Havana papers evoked the memory of 
the Chicago Haymarket martyrs, Sacco 
and Vanzetti and the Rosenbergs, calling 
this “the inextinguishable voice of all 
victims of class justice.” 


Get in and stay in 


EV. ELTON B. COX of High Point, 

N.C.. national field secretary of the 
NAACP’s youth division, in a recent 
speech in Winston- Salem, N.C., answer- 
ed a question on how far the sit-ins can 
go: 
“Sit-ins; stand-ins at movie theaters; 
wade-ins at beachés; swim-ins at swim- 
ming pools; vote%ins; drive-ins at road- 
side snack bars; watch-ins at drive-in 
movies; motor-ins at motels; apply-ins 
for jobs; walk-ins at libraries and art 
galleries; buy-ins of homes in all-white 
neighborhoods; study-ins at white col- 
leges; play-ins at segregated playgrounds 
and bury-ins at segregated grave-yards.” 
Explaining pray-ins, Rev. Cox said: 


“Prove to man that God created man 
free. As long as we take segregation they 
will dish it out.” 
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A COMPANION’S ACCOUNT OF HER LIFE AND DEATH IN BELSEN 





A sequel to Anne Frank’s diary 


By Edith Anderson 
Guardian staff correspondent 

BERLIN 

MIDDLE-AGED Dutch woman, Lin 
Jaldati, who lives in East Germany, 
probably gknows more about what hap- 
pened to Anne Frank after her diary was 
interrupted than any other living person. 
Her story might have been told at the 
Eichmann trial if Dr. F.K. Kaul, GDR 
lawyer who is now there as an observer, 
had been permitted to represent her. 
Mme. Jaldati, a Yiddish folk singer, went 
through three concentration camps with 
Anne Frank. They shared their blankets 
and their scraps of food and sang Chan- 
ukah songs together on Anne’s last 
Christmas. It was Lin Jaldati who found 
and “buried” Anne after she died of 
hunger and spotted typhus. The rites at 
Bergen-Belsen were simple: The emaci- 
ated body was laid on a blanket, car- 
ried by four women to an uncovered pit 
where other corpses lay, and dropped in. 


Mme. Jaldati is married to a German 
anti-fascist, Dr. Eberhard Rebling, now 
head of the College of Music in East 
Berlin. They married when he was in 
exile from the Nazis in Amsterdam. At 
the time of her arrest she was 30 years 
old and the mother of a 3-year-old 
daughter. 


Recounting life as a Nazi captive, she 
said: “We told stories and jokes, We 
laughed and sang in those camps, hard 
as it is to believe.” But when she finished 
her story, she was crushed to tears. 


“Can we say today that famine and 
degradation even made cannibals out of 
people? Is it right to fell such things?” 
she asked me. “Toward the end at Ber- 
gen-Belsen, when a new transport came 
from Ravensbruck, there were life-and- 
death fights around the food pails. I saw 
desperate people cut a piece of flesh out 
of a dead body and eat it. Anne asked, 
‘Why do they want to make beasts out 
of us?’ My sister told her, ‘Because they're 
beasts of prey themselves’.”’ 


A NORMAL CHILD: Anne at 14 was 
slight, with a few soft hairs on her upper 
lip, and somewhat protruding upper 
teeth. She lisped a little. “She was a Mon- 
tessori pupil, and they all kept diaries. 
It was part of the method of education.” 
The Montessori system of developing 
self-expressing individuals had grown so 
popular in Holland that the board of 
education in Amsterdam had taken over 
many formerly private Montessori schools. 


Anne was full of fun, but easily de- 
jected, whereas her older sister Margot, 
who was 16, was quieter, more controlled 
and more optimistic. “The two girls were 
deeply attached to their mother,” Mme. 
Jaldati relates. “Anne wrote in the diary 
that her mother didn’t understand her, 
but I think that was just an adolescent 
mood. She clung to her mother in the 
camp.” 

The Frank family were , brought to 
Westerbork, a reception camp for Jews 
and half-Jews in Holland, at-the begin- 
ning of August, 1944. Lin Jaldati, her 
sister, brother and parents had already 
been there for a month. Lin sang her 


Yiddish songs in the camp and struck 
up a friendship with Anne’s mother, who 
loved art. : 


LAST TRANSPORT: The Franks were in 
the Pufiishment Section of the camp, for 
having tried to hide, and Lin and her 
sister Janni were there for underground 
political activities. After the Allies took 
Paris and occupied Belgium, the Nazis 
in. Holland panicked. Those who were 
able fled back to Germany, and the com- 
mandant of Westerbork, Albert Konrad 
Gemmeker, rushed the 3,000 people from 
the Punishment Section to Auschwitz, 
including the Franks and the Jaldatis. It 
was the last transport. Jews rounded up 
in Holland after that were shot. 
(“Gemmeker is a businessman living in 
Dusseldorf today,’’ Mme. Jaldati told me. 
“We published his address in the DEFA 
documentary film, ‘A Diary for Anne 





ANNE FRANK 


Full of spirit to the end 
Frank’, and he had to move. Then he ap- 
peared on West German TV and said he 
didn’t know: Auschwitz was an extermin- 
ation camp!”’) 


They rode three days and three nights, 
standing up in cattle cars, to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau (Brzezinka), the women’s 
camp, where there was a gas chamber 
and a crematorium. Otto Frank was sep- 
arated from his family and sent to the 
men’s camp a few miles away in Oswie- 
cim. He was later liberated by the Red 
Army. The mother was “selected” by 
Dr. Mengele, immediately on arrival, for 
the gas chamber, because of her age. For 
some reason the Nazis did not gas poli- 
tical prisoners, for whom a special “pro- 
tective arrest warrant” was issued, and 
this was what saved the Jaldati sisters. 


LIFE OR DEATH: “I will never forget 
Dr. Mengele,” Lin Jaldati says.. “Slim, 
blond, with a finely chiseled, intellectual 
face. I-would know him anywhere. He’s 
living in Argentina today. The Israeli 
Secret,Service was after him as much as 
Eichmann. He made us step on a scale 
and then waved his hand right or left 
to. indicate life or death. Just a casual 
wave—to the gas chamber.” 


The Jaldatis lost track of the Franks 
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for a while because political prisoners 
in Auschwitz were kept in the so-called 
quarantine block, where in fact contag- 
ious disease was bred, The water had al- 
ways been contaminated in Oswiecim, a 
swampy neighborhood full of malaria 
mosquitoes, and this was why the Nazis 
chose the site. In a month 20 of the 50 
women political prisoners had died of 
diphtheria, typhus or malaria. 

When the Red Army reach the Vis- 
tula, the Germans started to evacuate 
Auschwitz. The Frank girls and the Jal- 
datis were sent in the usual cattle cars 
to Bergen. From there they had to walk 
three miles to Belsen. “Don’t let them 
tell you they didn’t know about what 
was going on in the camps!” Mme. Jal- 
dati said bitterly. “We walked through 
the Luneburger Heide—beautiful coun- 
try—in rags, skeletons, with shaved 
heads. Some dropped dead and_ lay 
in the road. Many, many people stood 
and stared at us. But they didn’t know!” 


BELSEN REUNION: The Jaldatis found 
Anne and Margot again at the water 
trough on the hill at Belsen. “We were 
wrapped in blankets. Suddenly we saw 
two little shapes, also wrapped in blan- 
kets, and they were speaking Dutch. We 
rushed to them. It was Anne and Mar- 
got. We fell into each other’s arms and 
cried. We <¢sked the Frank girls about 
their mother. Margot said one word: Se- 
lected. Our parents had also been se- 
lected. We took the girls with us to our 
tent and stuck together. Four blankets 
‘were warmer than two, and one of us 
constantly stood watch for when the 
food came. You had to jump for it, or 
it would disappear immediately. Ausch- 
witz was organized hell, but the part of 
Belsen we were in was an unorganized 
hell. There were four big tents, like cir- 
cus tents, where we slept on straw. 


In November, storms blew the tents 
down, and the Frank girls and the Jal- 
datis were moved to a barracks with 
wooden berths. Lin and Janni took an 
upper berth and Anne and Margot the 
one underneath. “Anne used to tell stor- 
ies after we lay down. So did Margot. 
Silly stories, and jokes. We all took turns 
telling them. Mostly they were about 
food. We would talk for hours about what 
we would eat when we got home. Once 
we talked about going to the American 
Hotel in Amsterdam for dinner, and 
Anne suddenly burst into tears at the 
thought that we would never get back. 


“But we were a little better off for 
food in the barracks because we had 
work, and they fed you some sort of soup 
there. We worked in a leather shop 
where we had to take shoes apart with- 
out tools, just tearing at them with our 
fingers. Fingers got cut and many people 
died of blood poisoning. Anne and I 
couldn’t keep it up, our hands were too 
sensitive, so we stopped working and be- 
gan to ‘organize.’ That means we hung 
around other barracks waiting for food to 
appear, and we stole whatever we could. 
I was very good at it, and we did better 
than those who were working. But we 
nevef stole’ from another prisoner: we 
stole from the Nazis.” 


LAST SUPPER: Lin Jaldati sometimes 
picked up scraps by singing. At Christ- 
mas, 1944, the inmate in charge of food 
distribution slipped her a handful of 
sauerkraut, and Anne managed to 
scrounge an onion. There were three 
other young Dutch girls who contributed 
to that Last Supper—Sonya Teixeira 
van Amstel, a year younger than Anne, 
a gay, gifted, optimistic child who sculp- 
tured dolls out of bread, and Deetje and 
Hannelore Daniels. Sonya was Lin Jal- 
dati’s favorite because she adjusted her- 
self and never drooped. They sang Chan- 
ukah songs and “Waar de blanke Top 
der Duinen’”—“Where the bright dune 
crests glitter’—and cried for Holland 
and home, The Daniels girls survived, 
but Sonya shared the fate of the Franks, 


In January the Jaldati sisters volun- 
teered as nurses for a new barracks that 
was infested with illness. The whole 





LIN JALDATI 
Teller of a bitter tale 


camp was becoming infested. For a while 
they lost sight of Anne and Margot. 
Then the Daniels girls came to tell them 
the Frank sisters and Sonya were down 
with dysentery in the infirmary barracks. 
The Jaldatis visited them. It was heated. 
at least. But because it was heated, dis- 
ease spread more rapidly. This was al- 
most the last stage in the pitiful chron- 
icle of Anne Frank. She returned to her 
barracks when she was feeling better, 
but she was too weak to stand the cold, 


. So.she. went back to the heated infirmary 


and got typhus. So did Margot and Son- 
ya. 

“Spotted typhus is a kindlv disease,” 
related Lin Jaldati. ‘“‘You pass away in 
pleasant hallucinations. Ann said, ‘Oh, 
I’m so nice and warm’ and seemed quite 
happy. From delirium you go into ‘un- 
consciousness. I know because after we 
buried the girls I got it. I was uncon- 
scious when the camp was liberated.” 


INTO THE PIT: Margot died first, Lin 
found her body on the floor, where she 
had rolled off her berth. Two or three 
davs ‘ster she found Anne, a small, still 
skeleton. 


“There were two pits, a big one and a 
smaller one,” Mme. Jaldati said. ‘“There’s 
a weoden sign at B'ssen now saying 
Anne was buried in the small pit. That 
isn’t correct. We dropped her into the 
big one. The rest of the camp is a NATO 
drill field now. All that remains of Ber- 
gen-Belsen are the pits and a few grave- 
stones with the Star of David on them.” 
Mme. “aldati had visited the former con- 
centre’inn camyp two months ago for a 
commemoration ceremony organized by 
East and West German anti-fascists. 


She is a fiery person, dark and vola- 
tile. “They'll get Mengele yet,” she said. 
Her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘And Globke. 
Let them tremble! Maybe the whole 
Eichmann trial is just a show and he'll 
get off with life. That’s what he thinks, 
you can see it in the cynical grin on his 
face..But maybe something unexpected 
will hannen and they’ll have to hang 
him. and he'll give the others away. 
That's what I’m hoping. And that’s the 
only thing that would make me tell this 
story, because whenever I have to re- 
construct these memories I break down.”, , 


The familiar ring 


sa ONN, May 16 (AP-dpa)—The spokes- 
man of the Sudeten German Citizens’ 
Union, Federal Transport Minister See- 
bohm, denied that Czechoslovakians liv- 
ing today in the Sudetenland have the 
right to participate in an eventual refer- 
endum on national jurisdiction in this 
area. Seebohm was addressing the press 
on Tuesday in Bonn in regard to the ap- 
proaching Sudeten Germans’ Day in 
Cologne 
The Minister once again raised the 
demand of the Sudeten Germans for self- 
determination. He said that many of the 
Slovaks living in the Sudetenland today 
would gladly return to their “previous 
dwelling places” because “‘to a substantial 
extent” they “were brought by force to 
the Sudetenland and are being held there 
by force now.” . 
—Die Welt, Hamburg, May 17, 1961. 
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A BEACHHEAD FOR AN INVADING ARMY? 





CIA’s scapegoat role 
masks real Cuba aim 


By Robert E. Light 
(Last of three articles) 


HE COLLAPSE of the Cuban inva- 

sion is now credited on the books to 
the incompetence of the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency. Washington’s true 
objectives and plans are masked by the 
oversimplified explanation that the CIA 
misjudged the mood of the Cuban people. 
A more accurate description of Opera- 
tion Pluto would be: The counterrevolu- 
tion that almost succeeded. 

Despite the official word that the exiles 
planned to march from the beach, amid 
cheering crowds, to Havana, there is 
strong evidence that Washington ex- 
pected the landings only to establish a 
beachhead into which U.S. and other 
armed forces would pour. Little stock was 
put in a general uprising against Premier 
Castro. He ws to be overthrown by ex- 
ternal armed might. 

The Cubans overwhelmed the invaders 
before they could establish the beach- 
head. 


LEMNITZER’S STORY: To sell the of- 
ficial story of an intelligence snafu, 
which limits the blame to the CIA, Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was obliged to 
testify before a Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee that he and other mili- 
tary leaders approved a plan which 
called for an invasion (1) at a point 
flanked by swamps. with only two roads 
leading inland; and (2) with no reserves. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) concluded 
from Lemnitzer’s testimony that “the 
President needs new, wiser and abler 
military men.” He said: “I find it per- 
fectly increcible that career military of- 
ficers, charged with such high respon- 
sibility, could certify as a feasible mili- 
tary undertaking the uncoordinated plan 
of a few hundred ill-equipped Cuban ex- 
iles to invade Cuba ... There were no 
reserve fores to back up the so-called 
‘expedition.’ ”’ 

Top Administration officials ordered 
military and civilian aides to “clam up”’ 
to reporters on Cuba, after much of the 
story had been spilled just after the in- 








Vie Nuove, Rome 


“I'll bet he’s a CIA man.” 


vasion. Warren Rogers Jr. reported in the 


« New York Herald Tribune that “a Pen- 


tagon clampdown on ‘intelligence leaks’ 
is drying up the flow of Irgitimate news.” 


THE REAL PLAN: But enough leaked 
out before the clampdown to piece to- 
gether what seemed to be the basic plan: 

Operation Pluto was a fluid plan. There 
was a series of options Washington could 
exercise along the way. 

In the maximum, the operation called 
for a beachhead to be established and 
held by the exiles. As soon as it was 
feasible, the Cuban Revolutionary Coun- 
cil was to be flown into the beachhead 
to proclaim itself the new government 
of Cuba. The U.S. and some Latin Amer- 
ican countries were to recognize the gov- 
ernment immediately and respond to its 
call for military help. The U.S. Marines 
and Navy were to lead an inter-American 
force into Cuba. The whole plan was to 
be effected in little more than a week. 

Before each phase, Washington was to 
judge whether it wanted to go further. 
If there was a general uprising against 


Castro, or if the Cuban militia threw 
down its arms and defected, open US. 
involvement might not be necessary. 


ROUT UNFORESEEN: If the exiles 
could not hold the beach for a week, 
they could be evacuated and the opera- 
tion would be chalked up as a large com- 
mando raid like the one at Dieppe, 
France, during World War II. At a min- 
imum the invasion would be a probe of 
Cuba’s defenses and the mood of the 
Cuban populace. A rout was not foreseen, 


Walter Lippmann wrote in the Herald 
Tribune May 2: “As I understand it, and 
contrary to the general impression, there 
was no serious expectation that the 
landing of exiles would be followed im- 
mediately by a political uprising against 
Castro. The object. of the landing was to 
establish a beachhead for a civil war.” 


There are indications that Washing- 
ton never counted heavily on mass up- 
risings. Tad Szule reported in the New 
York Times April 22: “A top under- 
ground leader who went to New York last 
week for conferences with the Revolu- 
tionary Council was not informed of the 
plans. As he prepared to return to Cuba 
with a load of special explosives for the 
stepped-up sabotage campaign, a friend 
telephoned him that the invasion had 
begun,” 


EXILES’ COMPLAINT: An exile leader 
complained two days after the invasion, 
according to Time (April 28): “We of- 
fered the complete underground system 
in Cuba for the purposes of coordina- 
tion. We were capable of bringing about 
great defections in the military inside 
Cuba, even contacts to bring off a gen- 
eral strike. Why, 48 hours after the in- 
vasion started, has this not been done?” 

Stuart Novins said in The Reporter 
that “Manolo Ray’s underground, all 
prepared to hit preselected targets and 
ready to appeal to the Cuban people over 
at least 14 transmitters scattered across 
the country .. . received no advance 
word of the landing.” 

While the anti-Castro saboteurs were 
not alerted, other forces were. Joe Alex 
Morris Jr. reported from Miami in the 
Herald Tribune April 22: “The U.S. Navy 
was reported to have two task forces, 
each with a carrier, operating in the 
(Caribbean! area, instead of the usual 
one. Both were said to be engaged in 
routine exercises, as were 1,700 Marines 
in Puerto Rico. But American naval and 
Air Force units in the area were on a 
constant alert.” 


AID EXPECTED: The exiles never 
thought they would be alone. Time re- 
ported that Jose Miro Cardona, presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary Council, said: 
“They (U.S. officials} promised me they 
will use the troops.” In Havana, the in- 
vaders’ captured commander-in-chief, 
Manuel Artime, said: “We were promised 
air support.” 

In Miami, Manuel Penabez, invasion 
survivor, said that in the last hours, 
when the attackers called for U.S. planes, 
this reply came on the radio in Eng- 
lish: “Don’t worry. They will be there 
soon. Keep fighting.” : 

U.S. News & World Report (May 21+ 
reported that some exile leaders said the 
CIA had promised that “once they were 
established on the beaches, there would 
be support for them by a three-nation 
force of 30,000 men. On rechecking with 
the Americans, the figure was reduced 
to 15,000.” 


BERLE’S TRIP: Early in the year 
Adolph Berle Jr., special advisor to 
President Kennedy on Latin America, 
took a trip through the hemisphere, os- 
tensibly to report the general situation. 
On May 11, Brazilian Congressman Os- 
mar Cunha reported that during an in- 
terview with captured counterrevolu- 
tionaries in Havana, Artime gave him 
another version of Berle’s trip. Cunha, 
a member of the middle-of-the-road 
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WEAPONS ENOUGH FOR ALL, BUT THE PLOT FAILED 





BBR 


Cubans pile up bazookas and rocket projectiles left by the invaders 


Social Democratic party, quoted Artime 
as saying: “Berle .. . visited Brazil and 
various other countries on the conti- 
nent with the specific mission of con- 
sulting and negotiating with these gov- 
ernments the immediate recognition of 
an anti-revolutionary government in 
Cuba that would be set up by invading 
troops.” Cunha added: “Artime told me 
that the Brazilian government was the 
only one consulted to reject the ... pro- 
posal.” 

A troubling question to those who ac- 
cept the purpose of the landing as a 
major thrust inland was the choice of 
the site at Cienaga de Zapata. It is flank- 
ed by impassable swamps, with only two 
roads leading to the interior. To break 
out of the beachhead, invaders would 
have to move along roads easily cut off 
by defenders. 


GOOD FOR DEFENSE: But as a defen- 
sive position, Cienaga de Zapata is excel- 
lent. Fidel Castro himself described it as 
“a very difficult position to attack, be- 
cause you have to attack it from a high- 
way across the swamp, with only three 
or four entry points, which could be ef- 


fectively defended with tanks, anti-tank ~ 


guns and heavy mortars.” 
Drew Pearson (May 9) confirmed that 


the invaders’ strategy was to “hold out in». 
the swamp and ‘on ‘the beach” by min-: 
ing the “roads against the advance of 


Castro’s tanks.” Newsweek (May 1) re- 


ported that the orders for the bulk of the: 


invading forces were to “set up a.defense 
for the beachhead.” 

The invaders’. mission was to hold the 
beachhead long enough to fly in the six 
leading members of the Revolutionary 
Council, held in an abandoned house 
near Miami under guard by U.S. troops. 
U.S. News (May 15) reported that “on 
a Miami airport were a number of C-46s 
and C-47s, painted white without mark- 
ings.” One of the planes “was in readi- 
ness to transport the ‘Revolutionary 
Council’ to set up an anti-Castro gov- 
ernment.” 


ALMOST WORKED: Had the invaders 
held the beachhead for a few more hours 
or days, Operation Pluto could have 
“succeeded.” The last stages might have 
been effected. The new government could 
have been established, recognized and 
reinforced by U.S. forces in a day or two. 

The operation failed because: 

® The Cuban air force was never 
knocked out. It played havoc on the 


beach and sank some of the invaders’ 
supply ships, including the one carrying 
aviation gas, anti-tank guns and shells. 

® It underestimated Cuba’s militia 
and army and its intelligence. The Cuban 
forces fought well and with high morale. 
There are also indications that Castro 
knew when and where the invasion was 
coming. 

© It overestimated the fighting ability 
and passion of the counterrevolution- 
aries. That 1,214 of an invading force 
estimated between 1,500 and 1,700 sur- 
rendered does not speak well for its ef- 
ficiency or morale. Francis L. McCarthy, 
Latin American editor of United Press 
International, told the American News- 
paper Publishers convention that the 
counterrevolutionary paratroopers “re- 
tired without orders” at the sound of 
Cuban artillery. 


KENNEDY DECISION: When the in- 
vasion’s collapse was apparent, some 
high officials at a White House confer- 
ence were said to have urged President 
Kennedy to send U.S. forces—Navy air- 
craft, at least. The President refused. 
What went into his decision is not 
likely to be known. Some say that he 
believed the situation was too far gone; 
others speculate that he did not want to 
intervene unilaterally after he had said 
publicly that the U.S. was not involved. 


“One foreign diplomat privately spread 


the story taht Premfer Khrushchev had 
sent a secret note to President Kennedy, 
threatening that if U.S. forces went into 
Cuba, Soviet submarines would begin to 
sink U.S. ships. 

As close as Operation Pluto came to 
“success,” the world is fortunate that it 
failed. “Success” at best would have 
meant a civil war, as in Spain, perhaps 
with nuclear trimmings. Or, it could have 
created an “American Algeria,” with U.S. 
troops fighting guerrillas 'n the hills for 
years, At worst, it could have led to global 
nuclear war, 

Walter Lippmann pointed out that if 
the U.S. had succeeded in starting a civil 
war, “no plan seems to have been made, 
no thought seems to have been given, to 
what we would do then, what the rest of 
Latin America would do then, what the 
Soviet Union would do.” 

A member of Congress, described by 
David Lawrence in the Herald Tribune 
as familiar with the facts, seems to have 
assessed the operation best. He called it 
“a case of cumulative stupidity.” 
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Education bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
schools was ducked by refusal either to 
prohibit or guarantee such funds. In ef- 
fect, this means that nearly 40 per cent 
of the projected Federal aid, ab- ut $325,- 
000,000 a year, will go to support il- 
legally segregated schools, since Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff has stated he will not with- 
hold such aid unless ‘specifically ordered 
to do so by Congress. Ribicoff at the 
same time opposed such action by Con- 
gress. He said: “We should not block 
education with side issues.” 


MORE FOR SOUTH: The Federal aid to 
education bill will provide $850,000,000 
a year for the construction of new class- 
rooms, teachers’ salaries, and to help 
cover general operating and mainten- 
ance costs. To qualify, each state must 
establish that it is generally improving 
its public education system. There has 
been much debate over varying formulas 
for allocation of aid among the states. 
Based on need, all proposals would make 
relatively larger payments to Southern 
schools. In the Senate bill, allocations 
range from $9.25 a pupil in Connecticut 
to $27.77 in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. The range in the House 
bill is from $12 to $28.97. 

The desperate needs of public school 
systems have been outlined in almost 
exactly the same terms both by Presi- 
dent Eisenhow2r’s HEW Secretary Ar- 
thur S. Flemming and Ribicoff. This is 
the way they saw the situation: 

® Ten million children are affected 
by overcrowding, curtailed sessions, or 
inadequate classrooms. 

® Eighteen million children in 66,000 
schools are “needlessly exposed to fire 
hazards.” 

@ 142,160 new classrooms are needed 
now. 80,000 new classrooms are required 
each year for five years to meet present 
shortages and the growing population. 


@ There are 91,552 teachers who are 
substandard in training. 


SHORT OF NEEDS: President Ken- 
nedy’s aid to education program is far 
short of what is required to meet these 
needs. The President’s Task Force Com- 
mittee on Education on Jan, 6 proposed 
Federal aid to public elementary and 
high schools of nearly $1.5 billion a year. 
The Administration proposal is roughly 
half of what the Task Force recommend- 





“Shape RASS 
Mauldin in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Revenooer 


ed. Senate bill S. 1021 would raise the 
Administration aid by nearly $100 mil- 
lion a year. 


Jacob Clayman, testifying for the AFL- 
CIO, called tre Administration scholar- 
ship aid proposals “modest indeed.” 

With assurances from Sen. Wayne 
Morse ‘D-Ore.), chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, and Rep. 
Adam C. Powell ‘(D-N.Y.), chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, that they would support Federal 
aid to parochial schools under the Na- 


tional Defense Education Act, that trou- 
blesome issue has been temporarily put 
aside. On May 25, the Senate defeated, 
66 to 25, an amendment by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (D-Ariz.) to provide Federal 
loans to private schools for construction 
purposes. 


In the House Committee an amend- 
ment was sponsored by Rep. Herbert 
Zelenko (D-N.Y.), and backed by Cardi- 
nal Spellman of New York, to provide 
$120 million a year in Federal money for 
private school facilities. It was ruled out 
of order by Powell and not pressed to a 
vote by Zelenko because of Powell’s 
promise of support later on. The New 
York Times reported (May 25): “There 
were also signs of tacit White House 
backing for that (Powell-Zelenko) ap- 
proach. It was uncertain, however, 
whether the Administration would pub- 
licly support the tactic.” 


NAACP STAND: As it has done in the 
past, the NAACP insists upon the inclu- 
sion of an anti-segregation amendment 
in any Federal aid to education bill, At 
its 1960 Convention in St. Paul, the 
NAACP adopted a resolution stating: 

“We will interpret any action aimed at 
defeating or dropping the amendment 
as an action against civil rights. We 
shall never cease to resist the dishonest 
and undemocratic idea that the taxpay- 
ers of all the states should be called 
upon to build segregated schools in a few 
states...” 

Such an anti-segregation amendment 
has become known as the “Powell 
amendment,” since the New York Con- 
gressman has been its principal sponsor. 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) and Re- 
publican Senators Jacob Javits and Ken- 
neth Keating of New York have also 
been its active supporters. The Federal 
aid bill passed in the House May 26, 
1960, contained such an amendment; it 
Was approved 218 to 181. 

Many leading liberals in Congress, ad- 
vocates of both strong civil rights action 
and Federal aid to education, oppose the 


Powell amendment on the grounds that 
it would produce a Dixiecrat-GOP com- 
bination that would defeat aid to edu- 
cation. Morse, Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), Lee 
Metealf (D-Mont.) take this position. 
So do the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and the AFL-CIO. 


DIXIECRAT VOTE: In 1956, Republi- 
can reactionaries voted for the Powell 
amendment and then teamed up with 
Dixiecrats to defeat the entire aid to 
education bill. The NAACP’s Washington 
representative, Clarence Mitchell, in 
Senate and House hearings, noting the 
expressed fear that this might be re- 
peated in 1961, showed that the Dixie- 
crats voted against Federal aid with or 
without the Powell amendment. 

On May 17, the Senate voted 70 to 25 
against an amendment by Sen. Herman 
Talmadge (D-Ga.) to prohibit withhold- 
ing of school-aid funds from any state 
or school because of segregation. Among 
the 19 Southerners supporting Talmadge 
were Senators Lister Hill (D-Ala.), John 
Sparkman ‘D-Ala.) and William Ful- 
bright ‘D-Ark.). The six Republicans 
supporting the Dixiecrat position were 
Senators Goldwater ‘Ariz.), John Wil- 
liams (Del.), Henry C. Dworshak ‘Idaho), 
John Butler ‘(Md.), Milton R. Young 
(N.D.) and Wallace F. Bennett ‘Utah). 
Senator Ralph Yarborough ‘D-Tex) 
voted against the Dixiecrat-segregation- 
ist position, as did all the Senators from 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and Tennessee, 


Qn May 22, amendments by Javits and 
Keating and Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) 
to exclude Federal funds from segre- 
gated schools were defeated by 2 to 1. 

Whether Powell will revive his anti- 
segregation amendment in the House is 
uncertain. On Feb. 13, he announced he 
would withhold his amendment in the 
expectation that the Kennedy Admini- 
stration would use its executive powers 
to prevent Federal funds for segregated 
schools. But on Feb. 20 Ribicoff said the 
Administration lacked the power to do 
this. Now Powell is reconsidering. 
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A SPECIAL APPEAL TO GUARDIAN FRIENDS... 





Will you help send U.S. delegates to 


“Paper Crane" Pins— 
and the story of 
Sadako Sasaki 


ADAKO Sasaki was just four 
years old when the atomic bomb 
was exploded over Hiroshima, August 
6, 1945. Later she fell ill with 
“atomic sickness’ and spent her re- 
maining years in the hospital. Sadako 


the Japan Peace Conference Aug. 6? 


nuclear physicist, a political scientist, and an Eastern trade 
union leader—need financial support to make the trip. All 
have pledged, upon their return, to carry the story of Hiro- 
shima to their fellow citizens throughout the country. Their 
names will be announced as soon as all arrangements are 
completed. 

To raise these funds the Committee will be engaging in 
many activities during the next two months. Do your part by: 


1—HELPING TO SELL the little ‘‘paper crane” pins, de- 
scribed at the right, for $1 each. They come in packets 
of 5, in five colors—red, green, black, white and blue. 
If ordering single pins specify color. 

2—ARRANGE LOCAL SHOWINGS of either (a) Hiroshima 
Peace Walk, a poignant documentary on the 1959 con- 
ference—a 40-minute black and white film narrated in 
English and available by special arrangement; or (b) a 
slide film presentation with script for smaller audiences. 


3—CONTRIBUTE DIRECTLY to the Committee. 


4—ENCOURAGE LOCAL DELEGATES to attend. Inform«- 
tion on the Conference, arrangements, costs, etc., is avail- 
able from the Committee. 


knew of the Japanese legend which 
tells that anyone folding a thousand 
paper cranes — orizuru—will have 
his wish fulfilled. Wishing for life as 
her strength waned, she and her 
classmates had folded 800 when she 
died in 1956. On her deathbed, 
holding one of the cranes in her 
hands, she murmured, “I will write 
peace on your wings and you will fly 
all over the world.” 

The dedication of Sadako and her 
friends has been immortalized in the 
film Sembazuru (Thousand Folded 
Cranes) and the cranes have become 
the symbol of the Japanese peace 
movement. If their message of peace 
and brotherhood can fly into every 
heart Sadako and the other victims 
of atomic sickness will not have died 
in vain. 

Our orizuru are not paper; they 
are tiny (1° x 12°’), lovely, delicate, 
metal and baked enamel pins suitable 
for lapel or collar. They come in 
little packets of five, in red, green, 
black, white and blue. They cost $1 
each, $5 for 5. Part of the money 
raised by the Japan Council from the 
sale of pins goes to the Atomic Vic- 
tims Association. Consignment orders 
to groups wishing to participate in 
the Committee’s work can be ar- 
ranged. 

Will you help fly Sadako’s cranes 
into more American hearts? If just 
1,000 fighters for peace will reply 
to this appeal and sell five pins each 
our delegates will be able to fly to 
the Conference ‘“‘on the wings of the 
cranes.” 


SPONSORS TO DATE: Henry Abrams, James Aronson, Rev. Lee Ball, Mrs. Katherine Cole, Philip Evergood, Dr. Royal France, 
Ruth Crawford France, Waldo Frank, Corliss Lamont, Rev. William Howard Melish, Mrs. Mary Melish, Dr. Clyde Miller, Russ 
Nixon, Dr. Willard Uphaus, Ola Uphaus. 


ACH August since 1955 peace fighters throughout the world 

have gathered in Japan in commemoration of the victims 
of Hiroshima and to rededicate themselves to the struggle for a 
world without war. Last year, under the auspices of the Japan 
Council Against the A & H Bombs, 119 overseas delegates and 
more than 10,000 Japanese met in Tokyo to formulate plans 
for peace. Since the first meeting of the Council books have 
been published in millions of copies, exhibitions of paintings 
and photographs have toured four continents, and thousands 
of meetings have been held to show the awful history and im- 
minent danger of atomic destruction to all mankind. 


ET, despite its special responsibilities in the fight for peace, 

American participation in the Japan Conference has al- 
ways been inadequate. Few delegates have attended and even 
fewer have been well known Americans with real access to their 
countrymen. 


vu; year a small band of peace advocates has determined 
to put America’s participation on a more serious and sus- 
tained level by organizing The Provisional Committee for Co- 
operation with the Japan Council Against the A & H Bombs 
(No More Hiroshimas). Several distinguished Americans have 
been invited to attend. Four—a Negro minister, a prominent 


MAIL INQUIRIES OR CONTRIBUTIONS TO: 
Jeanette Turner 

41-44 48th St. 

Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


The Provisional Committee for Cooperation 
with the Japan Council Against the 
A & H Bombs (No More Hiroshimas) 


CHAIRMAN: Stephen H. Fritchman, Los Angeles 
SECRETARY: Jeanette Turner, New York 
TREASURER: Alex Munsell, New York 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Dorothy Cooper, Alex Jones, 
Judy Jones, Blanche Katz, Norval Welch, John Kelly 
(Honolulu). 





MAIL ORDERS FOR PINS TO: 
Box H-100 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9 
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PrOoKs 


The hatreds of S. Africa 


OUTH AFRICAN society has 

been described as riven by 
hatreds — hatred between the 
white minority and the black 
majority; between these peoples 
and the “colored” who spring 
from their mingling; and, with- 
in the white population itself, 
hatred between Briton, Afrikaner 
and Jew. In the Treason Trial 
which dragged on for over four 
years before its collapse in April, 
members of all races faced the 
death penalty for organizing the 
people against the root cause of 
these hatreds — apartheid, and 
all that flows therefrom. 


But Johannes, the colored man 
around whom this novel*, the 
first of a projected trilogy, is 
built, rejects politics as being 
“all talk” and regards the vote 
as worthless. Only machine- 
guns and mei) to use them, he 
thinks, will achieve “results.” 


His program involves putting 
the white man against a wall 
and slitting his throat, or send- 
ing him to inhabit the stink- 
ing slums. The gap between the 
political thinking of a Johannes 
and the people who were in the 
dock for treason is dizzying to 
contemplate. They are fighting 
to prevent the multiplication of 
just such types as Johannes, and 
just such resuits as he imagines. 


OHANNES’ shrewdness and en- 

terprise win him a job away 
from the appalling slums, as 
chauffeur to the white family 
Freyer. For the first time in his 
18 years he eats his fill, breathes 
clean air and has time to think. 
It was a job for life, had he been 
content to endure its frustra- 
tions and huiniliations. Alterna- 
tively he might, through Lor- 
raine, the daughter of the house, 





NEW YORK 


1000 


Tropical 
Suits 


$56-55 Suits 
just $10-15! 


HARRY has just received 1,000 
superb wash ’n wear tropical 
Suits, some wth slight imperfec- 
tions that even your wife or best 
girl wouldn’r notice. Every one is 
yours for $10-15! All sizes, all 
colors, lvy-leegue 3 - button 
styles, mohair, dacron-wool, you 
name it we've got it. 


Come in now for 
the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 
GR 17-9183 
Alterations Free 
Open till 7 P.M. 





have acquired education enough 
to become a school master, a 
clerk or a foreman. He dismisses 
these posibilities, basically be- 
cause they would not satisfy his 
craving for wealth, power and 
vengeance; although, in an in- 
teresting raticnalization, he con- 
vinces himself that such jobs 
remove a colored man from his 
own people without gaining his 
acceptance by the whites. 

And so he prepares carefully 
for the one career that meets 
all his demands—crime on a big 
scale. He enjoys robbing white 
victims, making fools of the po- 
lice and secing his gang’s ex- 
ploits in the news; and above 
all rejoices at exploding the 
myth that “mixed blood” is a 
weakness preventing achieve- 
ment. He us*s part of his wealth 
to help the old and sick among 
his people ara to educate some 
of the youngsters—doing the 
white man’s job for him, he says, 
with the white man’s money; 
and when w2 leave him at the 





age of 28 or so, these are the 
responsibilities that keep him 
going long after he could have 
retired. 

The novel is far more absorb- 
ing than this brief synopsis in- 
dicates, and if Lytton wished 
only to deinonstrate how one 
ambitious and resourceful indi- 
vidual may Le driven to crime 
by the pressures of a corrupt so- 
ciety, he has on the whole suc- 
ceeded. But I suspect he had an 
altogether farger aim—to rouse 
the reader’s sense of justice and 
his anger on behalf of an entire 
people. If so, it was an artistic 
blunder to make the chief pro- 
tagonist of that people a mur- 
derous gangsier with whom 
most readers would find it hard 


emotionally to identify them- 
selves. 


NE’S sympathy is repeatedly 

alienated from the central 
character. Johannes’ desire for a 
clean and healthy life, for hon- 
esty and generosity between the 
races, and fos solidarity with his 
own is outweizhed by the cool- 
ness and orutality with which 
he kills, by his own hostility to 
other races (Jews coming in for 
special abuse), and by his con- 
temptuous attitude to women. 
However brilliant the descrip- 
tions of inhumanity and injus- 
tice, it is a rather repellent char- 
acter who is enduring them and 
so they can elicit only a weak 
response from the reader. And 
Johannes’ deliverate choice of a 
criminal career, on which the 
plot hinges, is not really con- 
vincing. Had he accepted the of- 
fer of educaticn, taken up teach- 
ing, found himself isolated from 
his own people and rejected by 
the whites <nstead of all this 
being presented as a generaliza- 
tion) not onty would this turn 
to crime have seemed more in- 
evitable but he would have car- 
ried the reader along with him. 
The whole novel would then 
have been far more powerful 
a denunciation; admittedly it 
would also have been a differ- 
ent novel. 

Even as it stands, it is a con- 
tribution to the literature on 
South Africa: an indictment of 
the white overlords who use the 
other races simply as a means 
through which to acquire wealth 
and the leisure in which to 
squander it, while the fear and 
hatred engendered on each side 
degrades and unmans all con- 
cerned. The indictment is drawn 
up in the forceful, ironic and 
occasionally beautiful language 
of Johannes himself, who tells 
his story in the first person. His 
half - sympathetic, half - hostile 
reaction to Lorraine’s faltering 
attempts to reach across the col- 
or barricade is one of the sub- 
tleties of an always engrossing 
tale. —Ray Waterman 


*THE GODDAM WHITE MAN, 
by David Lytton. Simon and 
Schuster. 247 pp. $3.50. 
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Bay Area Guardian Angels 


Adults $12.50 


Join the Guardian Week End 


at Camp Monte Toyon, June 16-18 


Deadline for Reservations—june 10 


Beautiful Camp Monte Toyon (deep in the redwoods, 7 miles east of 
Santa Cruz) will be yours the week end of June 16-18! An exhilar- 
ating program of music, good food, sports, discussion and relaxation 
has been arranged, among friends you'll enjoy. 


Plus a Sparkling Weekend Program 


Community Sing ¢ African Program @ Panel Discussion 
e Yank Levine and his All-Star Company 


SPECIAL: Vivian Hallinan, recently returned from the 
Far East, will speak on “The Far East and Cuba.” 


Students $10 


For reservations phone or write— 


MARGARET DRIGGS, 333A 7th Ave., S.F. 18 (SK 2-5988) 
4East Bay) LEE COE, 840 Delaware, Berkeley 10 (TH 3-4382) 
EARN YOUR WAY—Join the Guardian’s Sub Drive! One 
third of all the money you turn in before June 16 will ap- 
ply to the cost of your Guardian week end! 


Under 12 $6 





“VOICES CALLING FOR FREEDOM 
A demonstration in a park at Johannesburg 


ALAN PATON’S FINE STORIES 





About a troubled land 


LAN PATON’S volume of 

stories* about a “troubled 
land” might very well be sub- 
titled “Tales of a Troubled Peo- 
ple.” Within the 128 pages of 
this volume there are tragedy, 
terror, humor, honesty—and one 
quality that is essentially Pat- 
on’s: a feeling for the estrange- 
ment and loneliness of people, a 
sense that no one can truly re- 
create the !ost lives that spring 
from the apartheid” world of 
South Africa (or anywhere else). 
Paton respects the people he 
portrays, grieves for them, sees 
them in their imperfect human- 
ity, and knows that he cannot 
show them to us in their full 
meaning. 

Most of tine stories are based 
on Paton’s experience as prin- 
cipal of a 1eformatory. Occa- 
sionally the reader feels that 
some one has said to the author: 
You must write that story; and 
the tale eme:ges almost as a 
case history. But even such his- 
tories are moving in their sen- 
sitive appreciation of people, so 
lacking in many more artful 
works. Paion is incapable of 
writing a shallow or meaning- 
less story. The boys who are 
sent to his 1eformatory by the 
society that bred them have 
meaning, not only as South Af- 
ricans, but as troubled people in 
any troubled place. 


PONONO, for example, in 

the story of the same name, 
is any charming, multi-motivat- 
ed rogue; the hero of Death of 
a Tsotsi, an African who tries 
vainly to escape his. gang and 
lead a decent life, could be an 
American boy from the streets of 
New York. 
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Tip Top Typewriter Co. 

2812!¢.8. Robertson Blvd. L.A. 34 
Sales & Service on all makes in- 
cluding AZTECS and OPTIMAS at 
GBS prices. New and used adding 
machines. Office and school supplies. 
We pick up and deliver. 
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JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


fnto. fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, ete. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 8. (11th St.) 








IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 
330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
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CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE = aATo - 


330 1 ‘WELLS S STREET 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway Les ise Angeles 
Suite 405 


QUICK i — 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 











One of the best stories in the 
book and one of the fullest in 
characterization and theme, Deb- 
bie Go Home, is a miniature of 
the human problems that deve- 
lop from social struggles. Moth- 
er and daughter want the mo- 
ment of glory that attendance 
at a colored ccbutante ball will 
give: the young girl will be re- 
ceived by the white administra- 
tor. But the brother is part of 
the resistance movement that 
plans to picket the ball, and the 
tather, about to lose his job to 
a white man, is bitter. The moth- 
er says to her son, “I understand 
what you are doing, I understand 
what you want, you and your 
friends. But Con’t you ever give 
up? Don’t you have mercy on 
anyone?” “ Mercy?’ he said. ‘It’s 
like a door of a cage. Open it 
once, and everything’s gone’.” 


HE STORIES speak to the 

present generation of Amer- 
icans struggling with their own 
form of apartheid. And though 
they speak of terror and anger 
and frustration, they are not 
grim. They have humor and 
irony. 

Often Paion makes fun of 
himself: “A time of heavy ab- 
sconding was a trial of the soul 

.. You felt you were inefficient, 
a bungler, a theorist who had 
theories but ro knowledge of hu- 
man nature; you felt judged 
even by your own staff and your 
own boys. And you feared, too, 
although you didn’t talk about 
it, that some newspaper would 
get hold of it, and print in some 
careless corner the words that 
would bring your career to an 
end, and kill the faith in your 
heart that your way was the 
right way, end make you noth- 
ing in the eyes of the world and 
your wife ani children. For the 
principal of a great institution 
has almost divine powers, and is 
admired by his friends and fam- 
ily.” 

Tales From a Troubled Land 
is a book of few pages, as books 
go; but each bas meaning, many 
have strong emotional impact 
and all have something to say. 
It is a good book to read and 
reread. 

—Ruth Kronman 


*TALES FROM A TROUBLED 
LAND, by Alan Paton. Scrib- 
ners, 128 pp. 3.50. 
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THE STORY OF MARTIN CHANCEY 





The hounding of a citizen 


SUBPENA to appear before the 

House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Washington on May 29 may 
be the final straw that will put Martin 
Chancey, 52, out of business. 

Chancey began a successful translation 
service four years ago in Cleveland which 
had as clients many large firms, research 
institutes and patent attorneys. The 
service specialized in technical and sci- 
entific articles appearing in widely cir- 
culated scientific journals which it trans- 
lated into English from German, Rus- 
sian, French, Spanish and Japanese. 

But Chancey’s past troubles always 
catch up with him. In 1956 he was con- 
victed with five other persons in Cleve- 
land on a charge of violating the Smith 
Act. A Federal appeals court reversed the 
convictions and ordered a new trial in 


Chancey has been hounded ever since. 


RIGHTS ‘TRAMPLED’: He reports: “My 
mail has been screened, my phone tap- 
ped, my household help asked to spy on 
me, employers cautioned against hiring 
me. Every constitutional right to privacy 
and the pursuit of a normal life has been 
trampled on.” After the 1956 trial Chan- 
cey went to work at his old trade of prin- 
ter, but was fired from four jobs “be- 
cause of the activities of the FBI.” 


His current difficulties began at the 
end of April when Stephanie Mackay, a 
reporter for the Cleveland Press, arrang- 
ed a series of interviews for a feature 
story on his translation service. Thirty 
minutes after she left Chancey’s office 
on May 1 he was served with the Un- 
American Committee’s subpena. On May 





MARTIN CHANCEY 


lates for Defense Firms.” 

The article quoted Sergeant John Ung- 
vary of the Police Special Investigation 
Unit, known locally as the Red Squad: 





June, 1958, and the Justice Dept. finally 
dismissed the charges in August, 1959. 





NEW YORK 


“Judging from his history and his cur- 
rent activities we Suspect that Chancey 


3 the Press published a page 1 story with 
this headline: “Communist Here Trans- 


RESORTS 


3167 West 11th St., 


may be using this translation operation 
as a front for wider activities. We plan to 
investigate all possibilities.” 


‘RESEARCH’ SET: The article reported 
that the American Security Council of 
Chicago, a research center for many in- 
dustrial firms around the country, “will 
devote its bulletin this month to infor- 
mation about Chancey including his 
background and current activities.” 

Chancey charges that “the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities con- 
spired with the Cleveland Press and the 
self-appointed protectors of American 
security in Chicago to wreck my business 
and the means of support for my fam- 
ily.’ He warns that if the committee 
“can assume the power to destroy my 
business and my livelihood by irrespon- 
sible and unproven charges,” it can do 
the same to any other person who incurs 
its dislike. 

Chancey’s cause is being taken up by 
the Cleveland Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Edna Kaufman, 
Cleveland 9. 


RESORTS 

















or bring your own. 


Adults $3.50 


. Seeger ||» 


On the Guardian Boat Ride! 
Thursday, June 22, 7-10:30 P.M. 


The good ship S.S. NATIONAL GUARDIAN will put to sea 
again Thurs. Eve., June 22. You’ll sail round the island and up 
the Hudson under the stars, to the rollicking songs of PETE 
SEEGER. Make your reservations now! Refreshments aboard, 


Under 12 $2.50 


JOIN WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


ete NEW sins 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
June 30 to September 4 
Enjoy the 


ter. Best of all, you c: an meet 
subjects close to your heart. 


First Three Weeks of Summer Program: 


tion, the Rev. Wm. Howard Melish; Aug. 7-11, 
World, the Rieketts and Ida Pruitt; 
Aug. 21-25, Labor and Building the Peace, Ernest Mazey; Aug. 


For full information write: 





; lakes forests and: mountains. You can swim, fish, 
hike, take picnic trips, folk-dance, attend summer thea- 
friendly people and talk about 


July 3- 3: Our Heritage of Freedom—Victor Rabinowitz. Leonid Hambro (WQXR’'s wit- 
July 10-14: Cuba, Latin America, and the U.S.A.—Helen & Scott Nearing. ty composer-pianist), sophis- 
July 17-20: New Economic Frontiers—Leader to be announced. ticated Elly St (did 

Continuing: July 24-28, to be announced; July 31-Aug. 4, Action for Integra- 7 seone you 


China and the Peace of the 
Aug 14-18, Africa, leader from Ghana; 
28-Sept. 


Building the Peace, Mary Weik; Sept, 2-4, the U.S.A. and Africa, Angie 
Dickerson. 
Generous family-style meals. Board, lodging and program 


$5.60 to $8.50 daily. Family rates.—Make reservations early. 


STARS & STARS 
AT CHAITS! 


We love the bright young stars 
of the stage, concert and sup- 
per-club worlds who entertain 
here professionally and then 
more than “return” their fees 
by recommending Chaits to 
their friends! Thanks again to 


see her in The Village Gate’s 
“O Oysters’’?), Indian dancer 
Bhaskar ‘now in the King of 
the Dark Chamber), calypso 
artist Steve De Pass, comedi- 
ans Bernie West and Marshall 
Izen, the flamenco dancer 
Pilar Gomez — blues singer 
Brownie McGhee and harmo- 














Mama 


A 
Break 


Get the kids out Into the 
fresh air. Eat and play with good 
conscience et the SEVENTH 

ANNUAL ALL-NATIONS 

PICNIC 
for the benefit of the American 
Committee for Protection of 











FRIDAY 


Party, and former New York 
City Councilman 
“NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE SOUTH” 


POLONIA CLUB 
201 Second Ave., 


Cont. 50c. AUSP: Manhattan 
Press Committee 


GUARDIAN BOAT RIDE OR 3-3800 WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Conway, speried Hampshire nica genius Sonny Terry . 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. DR. WILLARD UPHAUS, director and the companies of “The 
— Story” and “The Mime 
Please send me tickets at $. and Me” . We hope to see 
BD j N E od Rg E S$ T MAPLE VILLA many of you ‘and other fine 
$.. BUNGALOW. COLONY artists) back again this sum- 
and tickets at $ Enclosed, $ IN THE BERKSHIRES PLATTERILL. N. ¥. mer on Chaits’ stage. 
NAME - W. CORNWALL, CONN. | | isn? *tommunen anny as ' 
A delightful vacation resort ‘ime supervised day camp on 78 acres CHAIT s HOTEL 
e Sevmee ot 0. ru ‘and, only a 
BE ssensese dah csi saseitcCatiahapclagii ise al Missa atk ee ee peat Aoi from N.C. via Thruway to. New- ACCORD 1}, N.Y. 
S 3 ? » SW ’ ourgh. — Completely furnished with 
CITY ... ZONE SPIE ssc ieee jpentease fishing & boating, tennis, bad- modern facilities. Two filtered swim- Tel: (Gestmendh 7373 
minton, pingpong. — Relax nee ev chilaren' oe — 
among mountain greenery, akes & boating. Veen-age program. 
Hear ; , - = — 
great spacious lawns. Cabins Write for brochure. BOOK 
e : : . S & PUBLICATIONS 
4 ‘ive BENJAMIN Jj. DAVIS Tietiean Se MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3. 
National Secy., Communist ‘ } Wallkill, N.Y. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


DIANA & ABE BERMAN or mage Newburgh: 
CALL: ORleans 2-6678 Gs Se “Seeneen aw 


JO 1-0848 
22-2134 
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A Symposium of Essays 
Edited by Helen Alfred 








HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
“The Best Location 
For Your Vacation” 


Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. All sports — rowing, 


june 2 8:30 p.m. 


N.Y.C. 
Lodge 


Full staff, 





fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 





NO I 





IN CUBA—MEETING 


CARLTON TERRACE 


ises, folk dancing, other enter- weekend to 


tainment. — SPECIAL: MAY & 
JUNE: $36 per week and up. 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND, 


NTERVENTION 








Decoration Day Weekend 


tennis 
tournament — free 


ner. Social, folk & 
square dancing. — 
Painting, all sports, golf, fish- 
ing. Low June rate. European 


The authors—Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Simon W. Gerson, 
Leo J. Linder, Alexander L. 
Crosby, Anton Refregier, Hol- 
land Roberts, Anthony Krch- 
marek, Victor Perlo, Horace 
B. Davis, Harvey O’Connor, 
Reuben W. Borough, Frank 
Bellamy, Herbert Aptheker 
and Mary van Kleeck. 

These writers submit that the 
times and social conditions in 
this country call for public 
ownership of industries and 


win- 























Foreign Born. 100th St. & Broadwa: $28 and ir 
. y and up. Plan if desired for economy. services, for a nationall 
: ’ y plan- 
DISHES, DANCES and GAMES Thurs. June 8th—8 P.M. Call Livingston Manor Call DE 2-4578 or ELLEN- ned economic cooperation for 
of ALL NATIONS. Speakers: 194 or 195 VILLE 502. . *j 
- , aie “a pe I peace, and for an American 

uses a rom front o Pacuity, Barnard College labor party to have such a 

49 East 21 St., 8 to 10 a.m., DR. DAVED DUBNAU a LOS ANGELES program implemented and 
SUNDAY, JUNE 25, MELITTA DEL VILLAR democratically controlled. 
for picnic prounds, Fair Play for Cuba Comm List your INSURANCE BY Why not read the book and 
CAMP MIDVALE, N.J. “ia , _ rt ‘ see if you agree? 
Ager reservations, information: | | DAVID DELLINGER a gg THE BOROUGHS eyes GS ie eee Eh gener 
American Committee for Protection gudee en Grsamdny Gee, bam 50c with us * \ The blank below may be filled out 
a “an tone West Side Comm. for Friendly and Associates and returned: 
: Relations with Cuba @ Homes - Income Se eceee sees eee eeeeeee 
e Expert Service Rube & — PEACE PUBLICATIONS 
y Several Rental Units Left! @ Buyers with Cash Madeleine eo Ve eas. 

GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. @ Multiple Listings BOROUGH I enclose $.......... OO anssse+ace 
Progressive and cultural program for adults, ineluding dance, drama, arts Julius & copies of Public Gwaerchip in the 
-— game a groups. Sat. evening professional programs. 8-acre F hi | Fi U.S.A. In cloth . Or paper edi- 
private e, . R orence BOM icscecce 

DAY CAMP — NURSERY — TEEN PROGRAM ranchi Reaity KOGAN Name 
Any Lt Street osc ecsee. sesscesecaneneosoee 
tions: Take Saw ver Parkwa joldens Bridge, turn on u Se RR tlle ica ets natalia icles 
138 ‘ter % mile, Rental Agent at lake each Sat. oat Sun., Pye to 5 p.m. 706 No. Harvard Blvd. 5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A. 36 GF cccccccccccsesecese PPTTTT TTT TTT 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: OL 2-1990 Los Angeles 29 NO 3-956) WeEbster 8-9111 Me soi eas lie’ cxnaccsctessandl 
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CALENDAR 











BAY AREA 


Picnic, swimming, entertainment, prizes 
at HALLINAN ESTATE, ROSS, CALIF. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 25, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
“Bring your lunch, buy your munch.” 
Guest speaker. Benefit: S. .F. Bay Area, 
Secy., FPCC. Benefit: S.F. Bay Area, 

Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 


MARIN COUNTY 


DR. WILLARD UPHAUS WILL BE IN 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA FOR A SERIES 
OF MEETINGS. Marin County is proud 
to honor this noble patriot at a Garden 
Party Reception 
SAT., JUNE 10 2-5 p.m. 

at the home of Dr. & Mrs. Monte Stead- 
man, 100 Edison Ave., Corte Madera. All 
Guardian Readers & friends are invited. 
Ausp: Methodist Fed. for Social Action. 


LOS ANGELES 


DINNER, RECEPTION, Musicale, ‘The 
Song Of Freedom” in honor of Mrs. 
SOPHIE DAVIDSON. 

Special Guest: Mrs. Rose Sobell 
SUN., JUNE 18, at First Unitarian 
Church, Channing Hall. Dinner $2.50 
For reservations call WEbster 9-6722 

Ausp: L.A. Sobell Committee. 

















A. R. I. NIGHTS! 
MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY 
SAT., JUNE 24th 
For ticket information, call 
WEbster 8-7195 
AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
140 N. La Brea 
(Open Thurs. Eves.) 





A GUARDIAN EVENING AT THE ASH- 
GROVE with ORANIM ZABAR, celebrat- 
ted Isracli Musical Croup featuring famed 
GEULA GILL. Also LEN WEINRIB of 
the BILLY BARNES REVUE & the 
BILLY BARNES PFOPLE. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 17—8 p.m. 

Only $2. Send cavck lor reservations to 
Jack Fox, 5167 Pickford St., L.A. 19. 
Phone WE 3-0114. Please order early. 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 


—_—- 





‘CORLISS LAMONT 


speaks on 
“ADVENTURES IN CIVIL LIBERTIES” 
FRIDAY JUNE 9 8 P.M. 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 2936 W. 
8th St Don. $1, — Question Period. 
CHICAGO 


WHAT NEXT FOR CUBA? 

Hear Howard Packer, socialist lecturer 
& writer: Juan Del Rosario, 26 of July 
Movement 

Thurs., June & 8 p.m. 
302 S. Canal Room 210 

Questions & Disc. Ausp: Militant Labor 
Forum. Cont. 50c 


~NEW YORK 


PETE SEEGER on the Guardian Boat- 
ride—Thursday, 7 p.m., June 22. 
$3.50 over 12. — $2.50 under. Call or 
write: Guardian, 197 E. 4th St. OR 38-3800 





INTERNATIONAL FREEDOM PARTY 
SAT., JUNE 3 p.m. 
Food Refreshments — Entertainment 
Speakers. 56 Cambridge Ave., B’'KLYN, 
“A” train to Clinton- Washington St. 
Cont. $1.50. Ausp: N.Y. Intercultural 

Society. 

WED., THURS., FRI. June 7, 8, 9 

A new film from the USSR i:t color, 
THE SAILOR FROM ODESSA, plus 
CHILDREN OF THE USSR. 

AMERICAN THEATER 238 E. 3rd St. 
(Bet. Aves. B & Ci CA 8-6875 Adm. Tic. 





SPRING STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 
ICNIC 

SUNDAY, JUNE 11, — Noon to 5 p.m. 
Croton Park Colony — Norma’s Grounds 
FOOD & ENTERTAINMENT. Take Saw 
Mill River P’kway or Bronx River P’kway 
to Hawthorne Circle. Then Taconic State 
to Route 202. Left on Rte. 202 about 
2, miles to AMERICAN service station 
on your left. Turn left in front of serv- 
ice station and take next possible left, 
straight up hill. Adm. $1. Children under 
12, 50 cents. 
AUSP: SOBELL COMM. — AL 4-9984 








Friends will pay tribute to ETHEL and 
JULIUS ROSENBERG on the 8th anni- 
versary of their execution, SUN., JUNE 
18, 12 p.m., at Wellwood Cemetery, Pine- 
lawn, N.Y. For transportation & other 
information call Bella Halebsky, TUlip 
1-1327, between 6 & 8 p.m. If you have 
@ car and can take passengers, call 
above number. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











MAN OR MOUSSE .. . You're welcome 
at the 7th ANNUAL ALL-NATIONS PIC- 
NIC, AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN, 
JUNE 25, Camp Midvale, N.J. 


VACATION IN MEXICO. Forming auto 
Caravan, July-Aug. trip. Color films, 
travel tips. Sun., June 4, at 8 p.m. 230 
W. 16 St., apt. 1-A. Cont. $1 DA 8-6154, 
afternoons. 

SHOULD THE FREEDOM RIDES 

CONTINUE? 
Hear this burning issue discussed 
MON., JUNE 5 8 p.m. 

at CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX, 40 E. 7 St. 
near 2nd Ave., 1 flight down, Room BB 
Speaker: Gladys Harrington, Chairman 
N.Y.C. CORE: Sponsor: Burning Issues 
(A disc. group for people in 20’s & 30's) 








Hear FREEDOM RIDER, Joe Persons’ 
own story of Alabama. FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 
George Novick Center, 989 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn. Adm. 75¢c. 8:30 p.m. 


NEWARK 











PICNIC! 


© Swimming e Prizes 
e Entertainment 


HALLINAN ESTATE 
Ross, California 


Sunday, June 25, 10 to 6 


Bring your lunch or 
buy your munch 


Auspices: San Francisco Bay 
Area Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 
Box 2615—San Francisco, Calif. 











PUBLICATIONS 





Presenting my 4th of July 
MANIFESTO. NO MORE MILITARISM 
A declaration for long overdue 
CAPITALISTIC REFORM. Obtain from 
GEORGE K. MEYER, 220 N. 57 St., 
Miami 37, Florida 








PUBLIC MEETING 
Sponsored by the NEWARK CHAPTER 
of the FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA COMM. 
THURS., JUNE 8—8 P.M. 
DOUGLAS HOTEL, FLORIDIAN ROOM 
15 Hill St., Newark, N.J. 
TOPIC: “HANDS OFF CUBA” 
Speakers: @ Julio Medina, Org. Secy., 
26th of July Movement 
@ John T. McManus, Gen 
Mgr., National Guardian 
@ Bert Wainer, Editor, FPCC 
“Student Council” 
Adm. $1. Students 50c; Unempld—Free 








BOSTON | 


Business woman will share modern 
4-room apt., Seaver St., Roxbury, oppo- 
site Franklin Park. Call HI 5-9382. 


CALIFORNIA 


LAKE ARROWHEAD LODGE SLEEPS 
SIX. Reasonable rates. Write Joe Byerly, 
GENERAL DELIVERY, RIM FOREST, 
CALIF. Phone: ARrowhead 5031. 











CONNECTICUT 
EXPERIENCED CARPENTER 
AVAILABLE 
Buying a house, new or o!d? Let me 
check it & save you headaches. Any- 
where, within 10) miles of Bridgeport 





Also attics, basements, porches, cabinets, 
built-ins. Jack Goidring, 1183 Old Town 
Rd., Bridgeport. Tel. EX 4-2082. 





LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, wil) give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures’’ by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to Nationai 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS 
11,000 titles 200 publishers 
Every subject. Mail 25c for 132-page 
catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 2062, VEN- 
ICE, CALIF. 


JEWISH CURRENTS, June issue just off 
press. Highlights: Texts of Papers by 
Elias Picheny and Morris U. Schappes 
delivered at magazine’s Conference on 
Secularism and Jewish Values, together 
with discussion by W. S. and Elsie Suller. 

Article, “100 Days of Kennedy” . 
by Simon W. Gerson. Single copy 40c; 
sub. $4 yearly — $4.5 Ooutside U.S.A. 
JEWISH CURRENTS, DEPT G, 22 E 
17 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


OUR WORLD IN TRANSITION 

a@s seen by the foremost Marxists from 
every country on our planet. Read the 
monthly 96-page WORLD MARXIST RE- 
VIEW, published in 20 languages. 
Subscribe: $5 for 18 months 

$3.50 for 12 months 

35c per copy. 
WORLD BOOKS, 747 Broadway, NYC 8 
GR 7-6850. BOOKS FROM ALL NATIONS 
— AMERICANA — BOOK ORDERS ARE 
PROMPTLY FILLED. Come in & browse. 


RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM”’— 
Reserve for SUMMER 
Phones: Aerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


























Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 
tiful acres, lake or premises, wholesome 
food in abundance. Animals for the chil- 
dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 
nice people. Aduits $40; children $25 per 
week. ¥. SCHWAKTZ, SPRING MOUN- 
TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports & recreation. For informa- 
tion: Write, Mrs. J. Timms,, Box 135 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 





BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informul atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free Boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games Folder. 1WINBROOK 5-2214. 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 
Rustic cabins, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, beautiful scenery. Write for in- 
formation, LAMB'S CAMP, LACLU, ONT., 
CANADA. 





SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony Fit for You” on Route 17, 
Exit 112—Now ycu can select a 2 or 
3-room bungalow. Day Camp. Folk danc- 
ing instruction, other cultural activi- 
ties. Tennis, sviriming, all sport facil- 
ities. N.¥.C. phone: NI 5-0682 or Wood- 
ridge 835. Mirth Colony,—Mountaindale, 
New York. 








MEYERS FARM—DUTCHESS CO. 
Modern 21.,-room bungalows & apts., 
screened porches, Swimming, recreation. 
Reasonable. Off Taconic P’kway. Left 
turn, D 18, Pumpkin Lane, CLINTON 
CORNERS, N.Y. Phone: CO 6-3481. 


MODERN BUNGALOWS AND APART- 
MENTS. Swimming, boating, recreation 
hall. Reasonable. Kerhonkson, N. ° 
HALPERN’S BUNGALOWS, Phone: Ker- 
honkson 3412, or SP 9-7164, NYC. 


ROOM FOR SUMMER. Bathing, casino. 
Kitchen privileges. Near Peekskill. Call 
weekdays between 8-9 p.m. UL 4-4921. 








Lovely 3-room apt. on farm. Modern, 
completely furnished, all utilities. Swim- 
ming pool. 60 Mi. NYC. M. ELLMAN, 
WALDEN, N.Y. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your weeds and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Cs:nping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-272] 


NEW YORK 








CLASSIFIED 








MERCHANDISE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
avove carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
éth Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
l-hour free parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.C 856. Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
444 


MA 17- 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 7-011) 
MANY SPECIALS & 

BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Autchenreuter Bavarian 
China 
304 Amsterdam Av. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERS, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C, 
(near University Pi.)}. 400 modern rooms; 
kitchenette avaiable. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure’ or 
call OREGON 17-0100. ! 








(bet. 74-75 Sts.) 














INSTRUCTION 
PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 


Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


SERVICES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Investments, Insurance, Up to Date 
Programming 
Jack Dworkin 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 








MU 2-7200 
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HE CONTRACT OF SOCIAL STUDIES teacher Leslie E. Dennis 
was not renewed by Glenbrook High School in Northbrook, IIl., 


because, principal Dr. Francis 
Trusty said, he was “too liberal 
for this conservative commun- 
ity.” Dennis said that he was 
once ordered by his department 
head to remove Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World from a class 
reading list . ... During a se- 
vere thunderstorm in Modesto, 
Calif., on May 18—such a storm 
is a rarity in California—a 
woman called police to ask if 
the city was under attack by the 
Russians .. . . Liberal peer Lord 
Ogmore was rebuked in Brit- 
ain’s House of Lords for calling 
German industrialist Alfried 
“murderous black- 
guard.” The Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Under Secy. for Foreign 
Affairs, thought it was “an un- 
fortunate choice of words.” ... 








Tvorba, Prague 


Request program 


In anticipation of a visit from the Queen, the town council of Man- 
chester, England, ordered jthe painting of an artificial window on 
a slum building. The council had generally prettied up the area, 
but the landlord of one building refused to spend his own money. 
....M. H. Hunter of Douglas Aircraft figured that round trips 
to the moon will cost $600. He didn’t quote one-way rates, 


DS FOR ROLLS-ROYCE CARS assure that “inspectors at Rolls- 

Royce have the ears; of trained musicians and can detect 
sounds inaudible to the layman. They listen for titter, sing, moan, 
groan and boom.” Of the cars’ roof lining, the ads say, “It is made 
of West of England cloth. The nap of this fabric is raised by rub- 
bing with teazles, a thistle-like flower grown in Somerset.” .. . 
Sterling W. Dudley of Birmingham, Ala., was named an outstand- 
ing student at the American Banking Institute for the 1960-61 
semester. On the day he was to receive three awards at an Insti- 
tute banquet he was arrested by the FBI on charges of embezzling 
$20,000 at a bank where he worked . . . Modern Office Procedures 


magazine asked 103 business executives: 


“Can a man move up 


through the ranks of management solely by honest, decent meth- 
ods?” Only two answered “yes.” Sixty-five executives admitted they 


had got where they are by shady practices... 


. Psychologist Rich- 


ard P. Youniss, who conducted a survey of tattooed Navy men, con- 
cluded: “In view of the high frequency of sexual and aggressive 
symbols in the tattoos of the individuals in this investigation, we 
offer as a possible explanation that the obtaining of or desire for 
tattoos frequently reflects the presence of unresolved sexual and 
aggressive conflicts which are causing current anxieties.” 


WO ALLENTOWN, PA., NEWSPAPESMEN, Bill Wingell, 22, and 

Brent Howell, 31, were fired by the Morning Call for joining a 
demonstration against the April 28 Civil Defense exercise 
From’the New York Herald Tribune: “Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy was a bit startled when a crowd at a big Polish-American 
rally in Chicago began giggling as he opened a speech with a salu- 
tation in Polish that goes ‘Neeyeh vas paan book maav svoyeh 
opeveeyetze.’ He had done his best to learn the greeting phoneti- 
cally and read it from a card to insure no mistakes. What he didn’t 
find out until he finished the talk was that he had pulled out the 
wrong card and had read a phrase which means: “May God have 
you in his care’—a traditional Polish expression of farewell with 
which he had planned to embellish the end of his speech.” 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years’ experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
1T MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in vour home. FREE ESTI- 
MATE Call evenings IN 9-6827. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 bours) or BU 2-3398. 





UPHOLSTERY CKAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
ell boros. Fraterna; attention. Hy 8-7887. 


BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in hones and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 








NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempie 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 717-1561. 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
ONIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bromg 63, NY 
CY 8-0420 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonabie 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0313 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned, 
N. Weintraud IN 1-7459 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serve 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





LIGHT MOVING 
SHORT -LONG DISTANCE. Reasonable 
rates. Silver, OL 2-1595 or WA 4-5451 











RED WAGON Moving, storage. packing. 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2355 PSC 1768 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 Gth Ave., OR 5-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 





MAILING, PHU'1U0-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 56-8166 


Give This Paper 





To A Friend 


—Robert E. Light 





New reader service 


lists timely books 

ALL POINTS OF VIEW, a new 
bibliographic book service, an- 
nounces that it will present each 
month a listing of important 
available books on a single sub- 
ject. It has just issued a most 
descriptive catalogue of recent 
publications on Cuba. Sixteen 
books and a great number of 
pamphlets, articles and docu- 
ments are listed. Publishers and 
prices are given. All publications 
may be obtained from the serv- 
ice by mail order. Inquiries 
should be directed to All Points 
of View, P.O. Box 21, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


People of Cuba 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
They have risen like Giants 
from sJeep 
In unvanquishable number to 
keep 
The Peace 
They have shed their chains 
like dew 
In triumph of life for You 
The Many. 
Ezra 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE:\OFFERING CONSUMER-TE‘ 


PETE SEEGER SPECIALS 


FOR the first time in Guardian Buying Service history we 
can offer PETE SEEGER RECORDS at a reduced price, 
plus the new PETE SEEGER SONGBOOK. Two 12”, one 10” 
plus the songbook for only $10! This bargain is good through 
the month of JUNE only. 


12” RECORDS 


FA 2319—AMERICAN BALLADS (with 
album booklet containing the text of 
all songs) by Pete Seeger. Includes: 
Pretty Polly, The Three Butchers, John 
Henry, Jay Gould's Daughter, Gypsy 
Davy, St. James Hospital, Jesse James, 
Barbara Allen, etc. 


FA 2452—WITH VOICES TOGETHER WE 
SING—Pete Seeger leading an audience 
in Deep Blue Sea, Chanukah, Que Bo- 
nita Bandera, Didn’t Old John, Michael 
Row The Boat, Senzenina, Wimoweh, 
Wasn't That a Time, etc. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TALKING UNION 


with the Almanac Singers 


& othorn UNION SONGS 


urith Pete Seeger and Chorus 


FA 2320—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (Vol. 1): Down in the Valley, Mary 
Don’t You Weep:. The Blue Tail Fly, 
Yankee Doodle, Buffalo Gals, So Long, 
It's Been Good To Know You, Skip To 
My Lou, The Wreck of the Old '97, Old 
Dan Tucker, Frankie and Johnny, On 
Top of Old Smoky, etc. 


FA 2321—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (Vol. 2): Oh, Susanna, The Riddle 
Song, Sally Ann, Shenandoah, Midnight 
Special, Careless Love, Poor Boy, Black 
Is the Color, The Water Is Wide, The 
Fox, The Keeper. etc. 


FA 2322—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 

LADS. (Vol. 3): John Brown's Body, Girl 

I Left Behind Me, Mary Don’t You Weep, 

St. Louis Blues, Swanee River, Camp- 

town Races, Swing Low, Good Night FA 5285—THE ORIGINAL TALKING 

Irene, Dink's Song, etc. UNION with the ee 4 Singers, and 
52h " ‘ Other Union Songs with Pete Seeger 

VH 5251—AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BAL- and Chorus (Notes by Philip Foner). 

LADS—Songs include: Peg and Awl, The ne of the great albums of the Thirties 

—- tne boul “Genes ot, ~ featuring such classics as: Get Thee 

Times in the } , Casey Jones, Fare Ye ‘ J 1 , Talkin 

Well, The Death of Harry Sims, etc. Behind “eo Setan, Union Malt, seaane 


Union, Union Train, Which Side Are 
FA 2412—-PETE SEEGER and SONNY 


You On?, We Shall Not Be Moved, Solid- 
TERRY AT CARNEGIE HALL (recorded "ity Forever, Hold The Fort, etc. 


“live’’ at Carnegie Hall in 1957, with au- pa 2439--NONESUCH—Seeger & Frank 
dience participation). Songs include: jyamilton, for harmonica, flute, recorder, 
Kum Ba Yah, Twelve Gates to the City, mandolin, guitar, banjo and voices. Rye- 
Pay Day at Coal Creek, Arkansas Trav- Straw, Ragtime Annie, I Know My Love, 
eler, Reuben James, Study War No More, Lady Gay, Blues, Nonesuch. 
etc. (With album booklet containing 
texts and guitar and banjo chords by FA 24583—LOVE SONGS FOR FRIENDS 
Pete Seeger.) AND FOES—Seeger = Con is “_ ~ 
7 and guitar. Open the Door, ng Me 
FN 2501—GAZETTE—Topical songs and § Love Song, Sally My Dear, Listen Mr. 
ballads sung by Pete Seeger, with 5- Bilbo, Autherine, The Hammer Song. 
string banjo snd 12-string guitar ac- 


companiment, Songs include: Pretty Boy FN 2511 — HOOTENANNY TONIGHT — 
Floyd, Banks of Marble, TVA Song, Seeger, Sonny Terry, Leon Bibb, Betty 
Teacher's Blues, Ballad of Peace, Talk- Sanders, Earl Robinson, Bob and Louise 
ing Atom, Battle of Maxton Field, Doc- DeCormier, Elizabeth Knight, Jewish 
tor Freud, There Is Mean Things Hap- Young Folksingers. Mule Skinner Blues, 
penin’ in This Land, etc. With complete Talking Union, Told My Captain, Dance 
illustrated text and notes. Me a Jig. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item pAmeunt 


| 


| 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. 
City 


. eee Ur errr. ore 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 
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NEWSPAPER 


FN 2512—HOOTENANNY AT CARNEGIE 
HALL—Recorded “‘live’’ with Seeger, 
Hally Wood, Tony Kraber, Jerry Sil- 
verman, Will Geer Rev. Gary Davis, 
others. Come and Go with Me, Kevin 
Barry, Blood on the Saddle. 


FC %7532—FOLK SONGS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE—Skip to My Lou, Blow the 
Man Down, Washer Lad, Motherless 
Child, Old Smoky, Could Be a Wonder- 
ful World, So Long. 


FA 2454—THE RAINBOW DESIGN — 
Traditional and contemporary songs as: 
The Dove, Colorado Trail, Step by Step, 
Joe Hill’s Will, Spanish Is a Loving 
Tongue. 


FA 2450—PETE SEEGER AT THE VIL- 
LAGE GATE—with Memphis Slim and 
Willie Dixon; recorded “live.” I'm On 
My Way, Hieland Laddie, Tina Singu. 


FS 3851—INDIAN SUMMER; original 
sound-track music from the film ‘“In- 
dian Summer.”” Composed and performed 
by Pete and Michael Seeger; Music from 
Venice Festival ist prize-winning film, 
“Horizontal Lines”. by Pete Seeger. Orig- 
inal sound-track from ‘“‘The Country 
Fiddle” by Pete Seeger. 


FA 2045—GOOFING OFF SUITE-—Songs 
include: Cindy, Blue Skies, Duet from 
Beethoven's 7th, Anitra’s Dance, Oh! 
Liza Ann, 


10”” RECORDS 


FA 2003—DARLING COREY—Songs in- 
clude: John Riley, Devilish Mary, Crip- 
ple Creek, Come All Fair Maids, I Had 
a Wife. 


FA 2013—PETE SEEGER SAMPLER — 
I'm On My Way, Hush! Tara, Tara, 
Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho, Delia's 
Gone. 


FA-2175—FRONTIER BALLADS (vol. 1) 
—Songs include: Fare You Well, Erie 
Canal, Blow the Man Down, Sioux In- 
dians, Cowboy Yodel. 


FA 2176—FRONTIER BALLADS 
—Songs include: Ground Hog, Blue 
Mountain Lake, Wouldn't Hoe Corn, 
Wayfaring Stranger, Mule in the Mine, 
Holler. 


FW 6911I—FOLK SONGS OF FOUR CON- 
TINENTS—Sung by the Song Swappers, 
a double quartet directed by Seeger. 
Songs include: Silvy, The Greenland 
Whalers, Bimini Gal, Mi Caballo Blan- 
co, Oleanna. 


(Vol. 2) 


CHILDREN’S SEEGERS 





AMERICAN FOLK SONGS: 


Or CHILDREN. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP._N.Y. FP 70! 
ena 








FC 7526—SONG AND PLAY TIME, with 
PETE SEEGER—Go in and Out the Win- 
dow, Here We Go Luby-Loo, She'll Be 
Coming 'Round-the Mountain, Skip to 
My Lou, Let Us Come In, This Land Is 
Your Land, etc. 17 songs. 12” LP. ..$3.75 


FC 7020—SCHOOL DAYS — (Songs to 
Grow On, Vol. II) A collection of Amer- 
ican folk songs for children, with Pete 
Seeger, Charity Bailey, Leadbelly, Adel- 
aide Van Way and Cisco Houston. Songs: 
Fire Down Below, Skip To My Lou, Cape 
Cod Chantey, Rock Island Line, By’m By, 
All the Pretty Horses, Go Tell Aunt 
Rhody, Grey Goose, Mary Wore a Red 
Dress. With text of songs. 10” LP . .$3.25 


FC7575—SLEEP-TIME—Songs and Sto- 
ries by PETE SEEGER; A delightful al- 
bum of stories and lullabys by the old 
master himself. Songs: Sam, The Whaler, 
Abiyoyo, Sweet Little Baby, Sweepy 
Sweepy, Where’s My Pajamas, Green 
Grass Grows All Around and One = 
of Sand. With text. 12” LP $3.7 


FC 7001I—AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 


CHILDREN, sung by PETE SEEGER with’ 


banjo: All Around the Kitchen, Billy 

Barlow, Bought Me a Cat, Clap Your 

Hands, Jim Crack Corn, etc. 10” L.P. 
s: 


NEW RECORDS 
VRS 1060: THE VIRTUOSO OBOE 


Mozart: Oboe Quartet in F major, Oboe 
Concerto in C major. Handel: Oboe Con- 
certo No. 8 in B flat major, Oboe Con- 
certo No. 9 in B flat major. Albinoni: 
Oboe Concerto in D major. Andre Lardot, 
t GBS price $3.75 


VRS 1069: THE VIRTUOSO HORN 
The Four Concertos of Mozart; Concerto 
No. 1 in D, Concerto No. 2 in E flat, 
Concerto No. 3 in E flat, Concerto No. 4 
in E flat. Albert Linder, Horn 

GBS Price $3.75 


SPECTATORA 


Ill wind in Taos 


AOS, NEW MEXICO—art colony, tourist mecca, old Spanish 

community neighboring the most traditional of Indian pueblos 
—has just weathered a hair-raising spring whirlwind over the show- 
ing of the nationally discredited HUAC film, Operation Abolition. 
The occasion was a “Loyalty Week” program in the public schools, 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars with the local Civilian 
Defense office. 

When the local weekly newspaper announced that the film was 
to be shown in the schools, a good many citizens who were aware 
of its falsities and distortions protested to School Superintendent 
Joe Otero against permitting the film to be shown as the truth. 
Superintendent Otero called a meeting of the school board to dis- 
cuss the matter. To the meeting came three sponsors of the film 
and three persons opposed to showing it without an explanatory 
commentary. In view of the controversy, the board members agreed 
to see the film before deciding to show it to the children on school 
time, but the film had not arrived in Taos, so a later date was set. 

Meanwhile, expressions of opposition to the film began to come 
in to the school superintendent from parents and others. Two Uni- 
versity of New Mexico students weekending in’ Taos took back word 
to their campus and protests from Albuquerque resulted. Calls and 
wires in favor of the film also 
began reaching the superine- 
tendent, including one from 
the John Birch Society of Ale 
buquerque. 

“This is the second time I’ve 
heard of the John Birch So- 
ciety,” the school superin- 
tendent told an artist visiting 
his office when the _ wire 
came. The first time had been 
five minut¢s earlier, in a telee 
gram from the New Mexico 
AFL-CIO warning that show- 
ing the film weuld play into 
the hands of the Birchers. 

Tensions and pressures de- 
veloped rapidly in town. Local 
CD spokesmen told the school 
children tall tales about the 
area. The mountains above 
Taos have been, in all seri- 
ousness, designated an “evac- 
uation area” for Santa Fe 
and Los Alamos, 80 to 100 
miles off by winding highways. A “communist plot” to isolate this 
evacuation area by blowing up the Rio Grande gorge was described 
to the children as cold reality. Opposition to the film was explained 
as part of this plot. 


HEN THE FILM ARRIVED, the school boaid met as scheduled. 
This time about 30 Taos citizens came to oppose showing the 
film cold. They were mostly mothers of schoolchildren, with a 
sprinkling of artists, writers, teachers and Taos professional people. 

Local CD Director Moynihan then arrived. Striding through 
the room where everyone was seated, he picked up the superintend- 
ent’s phone and launched a CD rehearsal “against riot and civil 
disobedience.” Through a pre-arranged “each-man-call-five-men” 
plan, the rehearsal call swept through town. Vets, the bowling alley 
set, volunteer firemen in red jackets, swooped down on the school 
building. Finding neither standing room nor riot in the superin- 
tendent’s office, the latecomers overflowed outside, where they were 
joined by the sheriff and his deputies, the state police and everyone 
else in town reached by the rehearsal calls. 

From this melodramatic mob scene the schoo) board retreated 
to a private preview of the film, met briefly, and announced that 
it would be shown. However, the board said, children whose par- 
ents objected would be permitted to go home before the showing. 

The public school showings were set for two afternoons later 
but the next day the CD director hustled the film around to the 
Catholic schools, prefacing the showings with the story that a Com- 
munist agent had been following him ever since he had the film 
in his possession. 


By 2 p.m. the following day, the time set for the public school 
showing, the school entrance was flanked by a beefed-up contingent 
of State Police, more reporters than Taos has seen since the last 
Hollywood film was shot here, and a genuine TV crew, posing town 
officials with the CD director, catching pan shots of children run- 
ning up the school steps to the gym, where the showing was to go on. 

The film was shown on schedule and next day was shown in 
the Indian schools and then to the public in the high school, all 
without incident—so the Rio Grande gorge is presumed to have 
been saved at least for the present. 


IMILAR COMIC OPERAS have been survived; and at their end 

common sense has won out. But this time the assault is dif- 
ferent—if not in character, then in organization. Taosenos who had 
heard vaguely of the John Birch Society now read daily of its doings. 
Birch-types seem to be gaining ground in the P-TA. Students have 
been recruited to peach on teachers and fellow students. Fantasy 
and turmoil are crowding reason and instruction in the classrooms. 

One good hope is that emergence of the John Birchers and 
other such types into the light of day may stimulate organization to 
combat their purposes. But for now they have won the initiative 
here—at least until school lets out. 


} CURT ay 
NAME R CAN Mites 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“They're all communists except thee 
and me—” 


—Philip Reno 





